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Woburn  Senior  High  School 


New  England 
Business  School 

38  NEWBURY  STREET  -  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

operated  by 

BABSON  S  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

INCORPORATED 

Our  students  benefit  from  training  which  is  personally  organized  by 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson.  In  forty  years  of  active  business  he  has  hired, 
trained  and  managed  thousands  of  young  men  and  women.  His  interest* 
include  contacts  with  the  nation’s  foremost  industries.  When  enrolling  in 
the  New  England  Business  School,  you  associate  yourself  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  successful  business  leadership. 


To  Secure  and  Hold  ft  Position  you  are  soundly  trained  in  accounting, 
typewriting,  stenography,  and  other  skilled  business  subjects. 

For  Futnre  Promotion  you  are  given  courses  in  applied  economics, 
principles  of  management,  public  speaking,  and  other  subjects  helpful  to 
personality  development. 

Purchasing'  Courses  are  particularly  emphasized.  These  courses  are 
believed  to  be  valuable  to  students  both  as  future  business  men  and  women, 
and  as  consumers. 

Trips  to  Plants  are  a  feature  of  the  School  and  put  you  in  touch  with 
actual  working  conditions  in  typical  factories,  stores,  and  offices. 

Placement  In  Jobs  is  among  the  School’s  most  helpful  activities.  Altho 
jobs  cannot  be  “guaranteed”,  every  effort  is  made  to  assist  competent 
graduates  get  placed  and  promoted.  A  union e  Work-Study  program  Is  of¬ 
fered  to  help  capable  students  apply  their  training  and  prepare  for  entrance 
into  business  positions. 


Students  gain  a  powerful  advantage  in  being  trained  at  a  realistic 
school, — a  school  which  is  organized  and  operated  from  the  viewpoint  of 
active  business  men  and  experienced  employers  with  widespread  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  large  payrolls. 

Please  address  inquiries  to 

BABSON’S  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

INCORPORATED 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ANGEL  UNAWARES 

By 

Grace  Bard 

Exhausted,  Edith  Ward  threw  herself  on  the  soft 
moss  and  wept.  When  the  storm  had  spent  itself, 
she  sat  up;  and  edging  over  to  a  nearby  tree,  she 
drew  a  viclin  case  from  a  hollow.  Scon,  sweet,  pure 
notes  filled  the  air — music  with  a  strain  of  sadness. 

The  quiet  peace  of  the  wocds  was  presently 
broken  by  the  clanging  of  a  bell.  The  girl  sighed 
and  replaced  the  violin  in  the  tree  trunk.  After  re¬ 
luctantly  leaving  the  little  glade,  she  took  a  well- 
wern  path.  A  five  minutes  walk  brought  her  to  the 
edge  of  the  forest  and  within  sight  of  the  Barrow 
farm. 

As  Edith  approached,  Mrs.  Barrow  cried,  “Hur¬ 
ry,  you  lazy  girl!  Who  gave  you  permission  to  run 
off?” 

Looking  directly  at  her  employer,  the  girl  an¬ 
swered,  “Part  of  our  agreement  was  that  I  was  to 
have  two  hours  every  day  to  myself.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  Barrow  angrily,  “but  no  one 
specified  which  two  hours,  and  you  must  go  to  the 
store  for  me  now.  Then  you  may  polish  the  silveh 
and  press  the  best  tablecloth.  We  are  having  com¬ 
pany  for  dinner  tonight — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  and 
their  son  Harold.”  Then  she  sighed,  “Ethel  and 
Harold  are  such  a  fine  couple.” 

Edith  did  not  respond  but  quietly  went  upstairs 
and  put  on  her  hat,  preparatory  to  going  out. 

Mrs.  Barrow  looked  after  her  perplexedly.  She 
never  could  understand  that  girl.  No  matter  how 
unjustly  she  was  reproved,  her  only  response  was 
a  peculiar  little  smile.  She  certainly  admired  that 
girl’s  self-control. 

It  was  two  miles  to  the  village,  and  Edith  dread¬ 
ed  it,  for  the  sun  was  hot,  and  she  was  very  tired. 
She  had  arisen  at  six  o’clock  and  worked  steadily 
until  two  when  she  had  slipped  off  to  the  woods. 
She  knew  that  now  there  would  be  no  rest  until 
after  dinner. 

“Miss  E'arrow  might  have  given  me  a  ride,”  she 
thought,  but  she  couldn’t  be  seen  riding  with  the 
kitchen  help.  Harold  might  not  like  it.”  The  pe¬ 
culiar  smile  that  so  annoyed  Mrs.  Barrow  was  in 
evidence. 

When  she  returned  to  the  Barrow  homestead, 
she  made  a  freezer  of  ice  cream  and  set  it  aside  in 
a  cool  place.  She  then  set  the  table  and  prepared 
the  meal. 
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At  precisely  eight  o’clock,  the  guests  and  the 
family  filed  into  the  dining  room.  Edith  served  the 
meal,  continually  fighting  extreme  dizziness.  While 
passing  the  desert,  she  fainted.  The  guests  jumped 
to  her  aid,  and  Harold  lifted  her  to  a  couch.  Mrs. 
Barrow’s  face  was  a  study  in  anger  and  fear.  She 
kept  thinking,  “Have  I  killed  her?” 

Sooon  Edith  slowly  opened  her  eyes  as  if  re¬ 
luctant  to  return  to  reality.  She  saw  concern  in 
the  faces  watching  her  and  whispered  quietly, 
“Please  don’t  bother  about  me;  I’ll  be  all  right.” 

She  returned  to  the  kitchen  and  continued  her 
duties.  When  she  went  into  the  dining-room  she 
felt  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  her — the 
angry  glances  of  the  Barrows  and  the  sympathetic 
ones  of  the  guests. 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Barrow  entered  the  kitchen 
for  a  moment.  “When  I  hired  you,”  she  remarked 
coldly,  “I  did  not  expect  a  theatrical  display.  Don’t 
let  it  happen  again.” 

“I  certainly  didn’t  do  it  on  purpose,  and  I  didn’t 
enjoy  it,”  was  Edith’s  spirited  reply.  “I’m  not  likely 
to  let  it  recur.” 

Having  finished  washing  the  dishes,  Edith  quiet¬ 
ly  slipped  out  the  back  door,  and  rushed  to  the 
glen.  She  remained  there  an  hour  playing  softly  on 
her  violin  and  then  carried  it  back  to  the  house. 

Upon  her  return,  Mrs.  Barrow  summoned  her 
into  the  parlor.  “Where  have  you  been?”  she  de¬ 
manded.  “I  rang  for  you,  and  you  didn’t  appear.” 

Edith  started  to  make  a  retort;  then  observing 
the  curious  eyes  of  the  guests,  she  said  quietly,  “I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  didn’t  hear  ycu  ring,  Mrs.  Bar- 
row.  Did  you  wish  something?” 

Mrs.  B'arrow  realized  that  in  the  presence  of  her 
guests  she  could  not  pursue  her  questioning  so  she 
replied,  “Please  bring  my  white  shawl;  I  feel  a 
draft.” 

The  peculiar  smile  that  so  annoyed  Mrs.  Bar- 
row  was  very  much  in  evidence  as  Edith  responded, 
“Certainly,  madam.” 

While  Edith  was  returning  with  the  shawl,  Mrs. 
Barrow  was  saying  tc  her  daughter,  “Ethel,  dear, 
you  will  play  the  piano  for  us,  won’t  you?”  Edith 
adjusted  the  wrap  for  Mrs.  Barrow,  then  quietly  re¬ 
turned  to  her  own  room. 

During  Ethel’s  concert,  the  g  ests  became  aware 
that  an  accomplished  violinist  was  playing  too. 
Ethel  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  competition  and 
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stopped,  whirled  angrily  on  the  piano  stool,  and 
dashed  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Payne,  sensing  that  something  was  wrong, 
announced  that  they  must  leave.  When  they  reached 
the  hall,  Ethel’s  infuriated  voice  came  to  their  ears. 
“You  spoiled  my  playing  with  your  infernal  noise. 
Trying  to  attract  more  attention,  I  suppose.  Well, 
you  are  discharged  right  now.” 

Edith’s  quiet  tones  replied,  “I  wasn’t  aware  that 
my  violin  could  be  heard  in  the  parlor.  I  am  very 
sorry  if  I  bothered  you.  I  will  apologize  to  your 
guests  immediately.”  She  stepped  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs  and  started  to  descend.  Suddenly  the  horri¬ 
fied  watchers  saw  her  stumble  and  fall  the  entire 
length  of  the  staircase. 

Instantly  Harold  was  at  her  side.  “Are  you 
hurt,  darling?”  he  inquired  anxiously. 

Mrs.  Barrow  stood  there  amazed,  and  his  mother 
exclaimed,  “Harold  how  dare  you?” 

Ethel  had  joined  the  group.  She  turned  to 
Edith  with  a  sneer  and  said,  “No  decent  girl  would 
allow  a  strange  young  man  to  hold  her  in  his  arms.” 

Edith’s  smile  suddenly  flashed  as  she  replied, 
“Harold  and  I  aren’t  strangers.”  The  two  gazed 
adoringly  at  each  other. 

“What  right  have  you,  a  maid,  to  even  look  at 
my  son?”  asked  Mr.  Payne  scathingly. 

Again  the  peculiar  smile  played  about  Edith’s 
lips  as  she  turned  to  Harold,  “Please  introduce  me 
to  your  father,  dear.  We  haven’t  met  before.” 

“Certainly,”  responded  Harold. 

Mrs.  Barrow  took  this  moment  to  interrupt,  “You 
shameless,  wicked,  ungrateful  girl!  Go  to  ycur  room 
immediately,  pack  your  bag,  and  leave  this  house  at 
once.  Such  doings!  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
Fainting,  falling  down  stairs,  and  always  at  the  feet 
of  the  same  young  man.  Before  I  ever  thought  that 
would  happen  in  my  house!” 

“Yes,  and  interrupting  my  music  with  your 
squeaking,”  added  Miss  Barrow. 

“And  spilling  milk  and  spoiling  the  horses  by 
petting  them  and  feeding  them  apples,"  continued 
Mr.  B'arrow. 

During  this  tirade  Edith  had  risen,  and  now  she 
answered  all  these  accusations  laughingly.  “You 
had  better  wait  until  you  know  who  I  am  before 
making  anv  more  remarks.  You  may  introduce  me 
now,  Harold.” 

Standing  against  the  wall,  Harold  looked  at  her 
with  questioning  laughter  in  his  eyes. — She  nodded. 
He  said,  “This  is  .  .  .” 

Just  then  the  lights  went  out;  there  was  a  loud 
bang;  Ethel  screamed.  Everybody  stood  as  if  frezen. 
Thirty  seconds  afterwards  the  lights  flashed  on. 
Mrs.  Barrow  was  standing  with  her  hands  in  her 
hair,  her  face  white  with  fright.  Mr.  Barrow  looked 
ready  to  pounce  on  some  intruder.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Payne  were  clinging  to  each  other  with  horror. 


Ethel  had  sunk  moaning  on  the  stairs. 

Edith  looked  at  Harold,  and  they  both  laughed. 

“What  is  so  funny?”  asked  Mr.  Payne  snappish¬ 
ly. 

“The  whole  group  of  you,”  replied  his  son. 

“What  happened  to  the  lights?”  asked  Mr.  Bar- 

row. 

“Well,  you  see,  sir,”  said  Harold,  “I  couldn’t 
wait  any  longer  to  kiss  my  best  girl,  and  she  would¬ 
n’t  let  me  do  it  with  the  lights  on, — so  I  snapped 
them  out.” 

“Well  of  all  things,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Barrow. 

“Now  will  you  please  introduce  that  girl?”  re¬ 
quested  Mrs.  Payne. 

“Certainly,  Mother.” 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  Mr.  Barrow 
locked  at  it  with  annoyance.  Would  this  mystery 
never  be  solved!  Reluctantly  opening  the  door,  he 
found  a  man  standing  in  the  shadow. 

“Is  my  daughter  here?”  he  inquired. 

“Here  I  am.  Daddy,”  cried  Edith,  rushing  to  the 
door  and  flinging  herself  into  outstretched  arms. 

Her  father  held  her  close  and  drew  her  into  the 
hall.  “Why,  it’s  my  eld  friend,  Dave  Wilton,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Payne.  “Is  this  girl  your  daughter?” 

“She  is,”  was  Mr.  Wilton’s  reply. 

Ethel  appeared  astounded  by  this  sudden  change 
of  events,  but  she  managed  to  stutter,  “Are  you  Mr. 
Wilton,  the  president  of  the  Interstate  Railroad 
Lines?” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  why?”  questioned  Mr.  Wilton. 

“Then  what  is  your  daughter  doing  here,  and 
why  is  her  name  different  from  yours?” 

“I  see  that  explanations  are  in  order,”  smiled 
Mr.  Wilton,  “d  felt  that  my  daughter  needed  a  year’s 
experience  as  a  working  girl  before  she  took  over 
the  management  of  a  large  household.  She  needs 
the  viewpoint  of  a  worker  in  order  to  respect  the 
feelings  of  her  own  servants;  so,  when  we  saw  your 
advertisement  for  a  maid,  Edith  answered  it.  As 
for  the  difference  in  name,  her  entire  name  is  Edith 
Ward  Wilton.  She  merely  dropped  her  last  name 
for  convenience.” 

“Well,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?”  ejac¬ 
ulated  Mrs.  Barrow. 

Mr.  Payne  still  looked  puzzled,  and  he  finally 
asked,  “But,  Harold,  didn’t  you  recognize  Edith  when 
you  first  saw  her?” 

“Of  course,”  replied  his  son,  “but  she  warned 
me  not  to  reveal  it.” 

“Warned  you?”  said  Ethel. 

“We  understand  each  other  without  words,”  said 
Harold  looking  at  Edith.  “I  was  nearly  desperate 
when  she  fainted  though.” 

“So  this  is  the  girl  to  whom  you  are  engaged,” 
said  his  mother.  “Come  here,  my  dear.” 

Edith  left  the  shelter  of  her  father’s  arms,  and 
approached  Mrs.  Payne.  “Do  you  think  you  can 
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learn  to  love  me,  dear?”  asked  that  lady. 

‘‘I  do  already,  Mother,”  whispered  Edith.  She 
then  turned  to  the  Barrow  family  with  mischief 
fairly  dancing  in  her  eyes.  “You  didn’t  know  you 
were  entertaining  an  angel  unawares  did  you?”  she 
demanded. 


NUTS 

Louise  Bemis  ’40 

“Story!  Stcry!  Story!  Story!  Oooh!” 

“Buy  some  peanuts,  mister?  Feed  the  birds.” 

Peanuts?  Peanuts?  Oh,  yeah,  uh  huh,  sure — 
peanuts.  Ten  cents?  Here!” 

“Thanks,  mister.” 

T  ed  Matthews  sat  down  cn  a  park  bench  and 
unthinkingly  shelled  peanuts.  Ted  was  tall,  dark, 
and  unshaven,  just  an  ordinary,  everyday  playwright 
with  deep,  dark  hollows  under  his  listless,  brown 
eyes. 

“Peanuts  —  pretty  girl  —  birds  —  trees  —  flow¬ 
ers  —  spring  —  No!  Rain  —  umbrella  —  man  — 
sidewall  No!!  Amusement  park  —  roller  coaster 
—  beach  —  oh!  the  devil.” 

Such  thoughts  as  these  flowed  in  and  out  of 
Ted’s  mind  in  a  never  ceasing  stream  and  after  ev¬ 
ery  plot  the  “No”  increased  in  volume. 

He  surveyed  his  surroundings.  Suddenly  his 
eyes  fell  on  a  pile  of  peanut  shells —  “shells  —  guns 
—cannon  —  hospital  —  pretty  nurse  —  No!!  Re¬ 
lax!  You  have  a  whole  week.  A  whole  week.  A 
week’s  a  long  time.  A  long  time!  It  takes  months 
to  write  a  scenario!” 

A  plot — that  was  all  he  needed.  He  looked  about 
him.  This  time  his  eyes  fell  on  a  pile  of  peanuts 
on  the  bench  beside  him — peanuts  with  the  skins 
still  on  them. 

Ted  scooped  up  a  handful  and,  taking  one  be¬ 
tween  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  carefully  aimed  it 
in  the  direction  of  a  drain  in  the  walk  which  ran 
diagonally  across  the  park.  He  quickly  drew  his 
thumb  back  and  snapped  the  peanut.  “Missed. 
Missed  again.  Again.”  Ted  picked  up  another  hand¬ 
ful  and  began  snapping  them.  This  time  a  peanut 
struck  Officer  O’Toole,  the  policeman  on  duty  in  the 
park. 

“Sure,  now,  Ted  Matthews,  and  what  would  you 
call  that,  striking  an  officer?” 

“Sorry,  Mike,  I’ll  be  more  careful.” 

“Say,  now,  did  you  lose  your  girl?”  You  don’t 
usually  look  so  blue.” 

“Just  thinking,  Mike.” 

“Just  thinking  what?” 

“Just  thinking  if  I  had  your  gun — .” 

“My  gun?  And  what  would  you  be  wanting  with 
my  gun?”  The  officer  sat  down.  “Say,  now,  you 
wouldn’t  be  wanting  me  to  run  you  in?” 


“Well,  to  tell  the  truth — yes.  You  see,  Mike, 
the  money  I  got  from  my  last  play  just  ran  out — 
and  my  landlady  just  ran  me  cut.” 

“Say,  now,  the  ‘Sun’  needs  a  man  to  report  ar¬ 
rests.  Perhaps  you  could  get  seme  ideas  while  you’re 
on  a  case.” 

“Guess  I  could,  at  that.” 

“Let’s  see  some  of  those  peanuts,  will  you?  Say, 
I  bet  I  can  get  one  down  the  drain.” 

“It’s  a  bet.” 

“Missed — well,  I’ll  get  it  this  time.” 

“Missed  again.  Hit  that  man  in  the  face.  Say! 
Look!  The  peanut  struck!  On  his  face  I  mean.” 

“So  it  did.  Hey!  You!  Come  here.” 

The  short,  dark,  foreign  man  whom  the  officer 
had  struck  with  the  peanut  turned  and,  on  seeing 
O’Toole,  ran,  his  brief-case  held  tightly  under  his 
arm. 

Ted,  spurred  by  some  subconscious  thought, 
sprinted  quickly  after  the  fleeing  man.  The  distance 
between  the  two  scon  shortened  to  a  few  feet,  and 
Ted  jumped  the  little  man,  keeping  him  down  while 
the  officer  picked  the  brief-case  up  from  the  ground. 

“Well,  well,  little  man,  afraid  of  Mike  O’Toole, 
eh?  Well,  you’ll  have  to  be  going  along  with  me.” 

“Go  with  you?”  asked  the  man  in  a  foreign  ac¬ 
cent.” 

“That’s  right.  And  would  you  be  coming,  too, 
Ted?” 

“You  bet,”  replied  Ted  eagerly,  “wouldn’t  miss 
this  for  the  world.” 

“And  that’s  just  how  it  was,  now,  sergeant,”  re¬ 
ported  O’Toole. 

“Well  then,  son,  I  guess  that  reward  goes  to 
you.  This  man  turned  out  to  be  an  international 
spy,  after  we  got  that  make-up  off — wanted  by  the 
federal  autharities.  The  brief-case  contains  plans 
for  a  new  submarine.” 


Ted  Matthews  was  sitting  on  a  park  bench  with 
Officer  Mike  O’Toole. 

“Peanuts,  Mister?” 

“Peanuts?  Oh,  yeah,  uh  liuh,  yeah,  peanuts— sure. 
Ten  cents?  Here.” 

“Thanks,  mister.” 

Ted  shelled  the  peanuts  and,  after  sharing  a  few 
with  Mike  O’Toole,  carefully  aimed  one— hit  the  grat¬ 
ing  over  the  drain  with  it  and  the  peanut  dropped 
down — down  out  of  sight. 

“O’Toole,  you’re  an  angel,”  Ted  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  “and  so  is  that  spy.” 

“Angel?”  asked  O’Toole  wonderingly. 

“Say,  are  you!  What  a  plot!  Young  man  — 
park  bench  —  no  work  —  peanuts  —  policeman 
international  spy  — ■  plans  for  submarine  —  add  a 
little  love  interest  to  it  and  I’m  a  made  man.  Hack¬ 
neyed  plot?  Say,  all  of  them  are,  The  producers 
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change  them  so  you  don’t  recognize  the  plot  any¬ 
way.  O’Toole  it’s  wonderful — don’t  you  see  O’Toole?” 

O’Toole  aimed  a  peanut  at  the  drain  and,  draw¬ 
ing  his  finger  back,  exclaimed,  “Nuts!!” 


AN  UNHEEDED  WARNING 

Frances  Grigg  ’41 

Maryrose  Cranston,  the  only  child  of  a  rich  Ken¬ 
tucky  judge,  was  given,  against  her  father’s  better 
judgment,  a  beautiful,  black  car  on  her  seventeenth 
birthday.  He  had  thought  that  even  though  she  was 
usually  a  sensible,  level-headed  girl,  she  might  get 
into  some  trouble.  But  his  fears  were  allayed  when 
he  saw  Marvrose’s  face  light  with  happiness.  Read¬ 
ing  the  thoughts  in  her  father’s  troubled  mind,  she 
exclaimed, 

“Don’t  worry,  Dad,  I’ll  always  be  extra  careful 
when  I’m  driving.  You  know  I’ve  always  dreamed 
of  having  a  car,  and  now  that  1  have  one,  I  won’t 
shatter  those  dreams  by  being  a  careless  driver  and 
worrying  you.” 

“I  know  you’ll  be  careful,  Maryrose,”  said  her 
father,  “but  I  want  you  to  promise  not  to  give  a 
ride  to  any  strangers,  because  you’ll  be  responsible 
for  their  safety.” 

“I  promise,”  she  answered  solemnly.  “And  some 
day  I’ll  prove  to  you  that  the  car  was  not  given  to 
me  in  vain.” 

A  few  days  later,  after  Maryrose  had  learned  to 
drive  well,  she  and  her  friend,  Dorothy,  were  riding 
through  the  country,  enjoying  the  scenery,  when  a 
young  boy  came  running  out  of  a  nearby  forest  and 
waved  to  them  to  stop.  He  was  out  of  breath  and 
covered  with  perspiration,  probably  because  of  the 
heat  and  the  distance  he  had  covered. 

“Get  me  to  the  nearest  doctor  quickly,  please. 
My  father  has  been  badly  hurt.”  He  could  say  no 
more,  being  near  collapse,  but  got  into  the  car  when 
Maryrose  nodded  her  consent. 

It  was  three  miles  to  the  next  town,  and  since 
they  were  on  a  state  road,  Maryrose  drove  a  little 
faster.  All  the  while,  she  was  thinking,  “What  would 
Dad  say  if  he  knew  that  I  was  giving  a  strange  boy 
a  ride?  But  this  is  important,  and  he  looks  like  a 
good  boy.  Besides  Dorothy  is  with  me.” 

Thoughts  such  as  these  ran  through  her  mind 
as  they  neared  the  little  town.  She  knew  a  doctor 
here  and  drove  right  to  his  home.  The  boy,  who  had 
given  his  name  as  Chet  Bigelow,  brought  the  doctor 
to  the  car  after  he  had  explained  his  mission. 

The  doctor  greeted  the  girls  with  a  cheery  smile 
and  said,  “I  hope  you  won’t  mind  taking  us  back  to 
where  you  met  Chet.  I’m  afraid  it’s  a  serious  case, 
judging  from  the  story  that  he  has  told  me.  We’ll 
sit  in  the  rumble  seat,  Maryrose,  and  please  hurry.” 


If  they  could,  the  girls  wanted  to  help  the  doctor. 
When  they  arrived,  therefore,  they  all  got  out  of  the 
car  and  Maryrose  locked  it.  They  walked  about  half 
a  mile  into  the  woods  and,  coming  to  a  clearing  in 
the  trees,  they  saw  the  injured  man.  While  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  caring  for  him,  Chet  explained  that  he  and 
his  father  were  building  an  additional  cabin  to  the 
one  they  had,  and  somehow  his  father  had  stepped 
on  a  loose  board  in  a  lareg  pile  of  wood  and  it  came 
down  on  his  legs. 

When  he  found  in  his  examination  that  Chet’s 
father  had  a  broken  right  leg  and  that  the  left  leg 
was  badly  scraped,  Dr.  Pierce  decided  that  Mr.  Big¬ 
elow  should  be  taken  to  a  hospital  in  the  city,  where 
Maryrose  and  Dorothy  lived.  With  a  make-shift 
stretcher,  Chet  and  the  doctor  carried  Mr.  Bigelow  to 
the  car  and  carefully  placed  him  on  the  rumble  seat. 
The  others  squeezed  in  as  well  as  they  could  and 
were  on  their  way. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  hospital,  Mr.  Bigelow  was 
placed  in  a  ward  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
Chet  to  stay  with  Dr.  Pierce  and  his  wife. 

Maryrose  later  explained  to  her  father  what  had 
happened  during  the  time  she  was  away  and  gave 
the  names  of  all  concerned.  When  she  had  finished 
giving  her  account  of  the  events,  her  father  said, 
“Who  is  this  Mr.  Bigelow?  Is  his  first  name  Ches¬ 
ter?” 

“Why,  I  do  believe  it  is,”  said  Maryrose  thought¬ 
fully.  Then  she  added,  “I  think  Dr.  Pierce  acted 
as  if  he  must  have  known  Chet  and  his  father  be¬ 
fore.” 

“If  this  is  the  same  Chester  Bigelow  I  know, 
he’s  one  of  my  former  buddies  in  the  War  and  my 
best  friend.  I’ve  often  wondered  what  became  of 
him. — Do  you  want  to  drive  me  to  the  hospital, 
Mary?  I’d  like  to  see  him  again.” 

Maryrose  and  her  father  spent  their  spare  time 
the  next  few  weeks  in  going  to  and  from  the  hospital. 
Chet  stayed  with  them  and  he  became  a  great  friend 
of  Maryrose. 

One  day  Maryrose  and  her  father  were  sitting 
in  the  parlor  when  the  latter  said,  “Maryrose,  re¬ 
member  the  day  you  got  your  car  and  I  told  you  not 
to  give  any  strangers  a  ride?  —  Well,  I  guess  I 
thought  you  couldn’t  take  care  of  yourself,  but  I  now 
realize  that  I  was  wrong.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Dad.  I’m  glad  I  was  able  to 
prove  to  you  that  I  could,”  she  said.  Then  she  gave 
him  an  affectionate  hug  and  they  started  out  for  the 
hospital. 
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A  3I0DERX  ALICE  IX  3V0NDEBLAXD 

Catherine  Maguire  ’39 

Alice  struggled  to  hold  the  tall,  well-dressed, 
young  man  from  falling.  He  had  never  acted  like 
that  before,  and  she  was  sure  he  was  ill,  because  he 
hadn’t  left  the  store  for  ages,  and  always  had  been 
able  to  stand  firmly  on  his  own  two  feet. 

As  she  turned  away  to  find  him  a  chair,  she  en¬ 
countered  a  young  English-lcoking  chap  with  a  long 
nose  and  a  monocle.  His  hat  fell  off,  and  he  looked 
at  her  with  a  dignified,  but  sarcastic  glance. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  you  old  thing,”  she  laughed, 
and  hurried  on  her  way.  When  she  came  back,  with 
her  arm  around  the  waist  cf  a  pretty  girl  in  a  grey 
suit,  she  found  him  still  standing  there  as  silent  as 
before,  and  looking  forlornly  at  his  hat  on  the  floor. 

Alice  looked  at  the  girl  by  her  side  and  grinned. 
“What’s  the  matter?  Can’t  you  stoop,  sir?”  she  asked 
of  the  man,  and  with  that  scooped  up  the  hat  and 
deposited  it  on  the  head  of  her  Englishman. 

She  led  him  into  the  other  room  and  the  girl  in 
the  grey  suit  followed,  hanging  on  his  arm.  Neither 
of  the  men  spoke,  but  the  man  with  the  pale  face 
and  moustache  stood  swaying  back  and  forth.  He 
looked  very  ill  and  the  Englishman  felt  sorry  for 
him. 

He  was  just  about  to  speak,  but  Alice  walked  in 
with  two  little  French  ladies  who  stood  beside  the 
door.  One  was  clad  in  lovely  furs,  while  the  other 
wore  a  simple,  but  flattering  blue  hat  and  coat. 

Alice  fumbled  about  the  room  and  came  back 
with  a  comb  and  a  small  bowl  of  warm  water. 

“Your  hair’s  too  tightly  curled,  and  I’m  going 
to  fix  it,”  she  said.  “Your  face  is  too  plump  and 
your  mouth  too  small.” 

Never  was  the  French  lady  in  the  fox  furs  so 
insulted.  She  seemed  to  draw  herself  to  her  full 
height  and  bubble  over  with  rage. 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  get  excited,”  said  Alice,  “it 
won’t  take  but  a  minute.  I  think  that  if  you  carry 
your  bag  in  this  hand,  and  pull  the  hat  down  a  little 
— there!!!!!  That’s  much  better!” 

Alice  kept  talking  and  walking  back  and  forth 
fixing  the  men’s  ties  and  brushing  the  ladies’  coats, 
but  when  she  came  back  to  the  first  French  lady,  she 
found  her  in  quite  an  unpleasant  mood.  Her  hat 
was  down  over  her  face,  and  she  was  leaning  against 
the  Englishman,  who  had  all  he  could  do  to  stand  on 
his  own  two  feet. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Alice,  “I’ve  stood  enough 
of  your  temper.  I’ll  fix  you!”  With  that,  she  grabbed 
the  French  lady  by  the  arm  and  threw  her  up  against 
the  door.  She  tore  off  the  French  lady’s  clothes,  and 
started  to  brush  her  hair  into  a  pug  at  the  nape  of 
her  neck  She  slapped  the  lady  very  hard  and  once 
made  her  eyes  bulge  in  their  sockets. 

“You’re  going  to  model  housedresses!”  she 
ghc.uted  to  the  small  waxen  figure  who  glanced  meek¬ 
ly  at  the  other  four  clay  models. 


HER  PIECEWORK 

Estelle  Strozzi  ’41 

“Mother,”  called  Marian  as  she  laid  down  her 
gaily  colored  thread  and  embroidery,  “I  have  finished 
my  piecework  for  the  fair.” 

“Fine,”  said  her  mother,  “you  have  worked  on 
it  for  a  long  time.  You  had  better  go  to  the  fair 
grounds  and  enter  it  in  the  contest.” 

Marian  put  her  work  (basket  away  and  started 
towards  the  grounds.  On  the  way  to  the  town,  she 
met  two  of  her  chums,  Alice  and  Marjorie,  who  went 
with  her. 

In  the  exhibition  case  at  the  pier,  the  three  girls 
saw  another  piecework  set.  They  went  to  the  of¬ 
fice  to  enter  Marian’s  piece,  and  while  there,  they 
asked  whose  work  the  other  one  was.  The  man 
told  them  it  belonged  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  a  neighbor  of 
Marian’s. 

When  she  arrived  home,  Marian  saw  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son  in  her  back-yard.  The  lady  told  the  disappointed 
girl  that  she  was  going  to  have  her  house  repainted, 
and  the  spare  hoom  remodeled  with  the  prize  money. 

When  Marion  went  home  and  told  her  mother 
about  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  prize  money,  Mrs.  Eaton 
said,  “The  prize  money  will  help  Mrs.  Wilson.  She 
has  wanted  the  spare  room  renovated  for  a  long 
time  so  that  she  can  take  in  a  boarder.  You  know, 
she  is  a  widow  and  has  very  little  money.” 

The  day  before  the  contest,  Marian  and  her 
mother  went  down  to  the  fair  grounds  where  they 
learned  that  all  the  piecework  but  Marian’s  and  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  had  been  withdrawn. 

When  they  returned  home,  the  girl  told  her 
mother  that  she  was  going  to  have  her  piecework 
taken  out  of  the  contest,  and  then  ishe  couldn’t  win. 
During  supper,  her  mother  told  her  she  couldn’t 
withdraw  it,  or  her  friends  would  think  that  she  had 
no  confidence  in  herself.  Finally,  Marian  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  leave  her  work  in  the  contest. 

The  day  for  the  prize  award  arrived.  It  was 
bright  and  the  sun  was  shining,  so  Marian’s  spirits 
were  higher. 

When  she  reached  the  fair  ground,  a  large  crowd 
was  already  there.  Marian  went  over  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  case  and  stood  locking  at  the  exhibits. 

In  a  short  while,  a  woman  standing  beside  Mar¬ 
ian  asked  her  how  she  liked  the  piecework  made 
of  brightly  colored  thread. 

“Why!”  said  Marian,  “that  is  mine.  Do  you 
like  it?” 

“It  is  beautiful,”  said  the  woman.  “Would  you 
like  to  sell  it  to  me?” 

Marian  thought  to  herself,  *Tf  I  sell  it,  I  shall 
not  have  any  chance  of  winning.”  Finally  she  told 
the  lady  she  would. 

Marian  went  over  to  one  of  the  judges  and  had 
her  piecework  taken  cut.  She  then  turned  it  over 
to  the  woman  who  gave  her  a  good  sum  of  money. 
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When  Marian’s  chum  approached  and  asked  her 
why  she  had  had  her  piecework  removed  from  the 
contest,  she  told  her  about  Mrs.  Wilson.  Afterwards 
she  walked  around  the  fair  and  had  a  gcod  time  on 
all  the  amusements. 

When  she  went  heme  she  told  her  mother  what 
she  had  done  and  Mrs.  'Eaten  told  her  daughter  that 
she  had  done  a  wise  thing. 

That  night  Marian  went  to  bed  feeling  better 
than  she  had  since  she  had  finished  her  piecework. 


THE  “BRASSI’OUNDER” 

Robert  Walsh  ’41 

His  name  was  Bill  Ellsworth  and  he  was  a  first 
class  amateur  radio  operator.  He  had  obtained  his 
license  at  a,  very  early  age — fifteen  to  be  exact. 

The  Ellsworths  lived  in  a  small  mountain  town, 
called  B'ellview,  in  the  foothills  of  Kentucky.  Bill’s 
parents  weren’t  very  prosperous  and  he  had  to  work 
for  a  number  of  years  on  a  large  farm  down  in  the 
valley. 

But  now  years  had  ipassed  since  he  had  worked 
on  the  farm,  and  he  had  received  his  “ticket.”  A 
few  months  after  that,  he  had  made  his  “rig.”  It 
wasn’t  a  very  powerful  outfit,  about  twenty-five 
watts,  but  owing  tc  his  altitude,  he  contacted  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  “hams”  all  over  the  country.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  in  having  his  own  shack  far 
up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  He  didn't  have  any 
electricity  so  a  gasoline  driven  generator,  which  he 
had  made  out  of  junk  parts,  helped  to  comprise  his 
station. 

One  day,  everything  was  going  wrong — little 
things  mostly.  He  had  come  up  to  the  shacks  early 
in  the  morning  after  his  chores  were  done.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  shack  and  went  inside,  the  lights 
would  not  work.  Without  taking  eff  his  coat,  he 
went  outside  and  looked  at  the  generator  which  was 
underneath  a  large  waterproof  tarpaulin  against  the 
side  of  the  shack.  That  was  easily  repaired,  after  a 
wet  spark  plug  had  been  replaced  and  the  hole  in 
the  canvas  repaired.  He  reentered  the  shack,  turned 
the  switch,  and  on  came  the  lights.  He  took  off  his 
coat  and  hat,  and  lit  a  fire  in  the  stove.  Soon  it  was 
warm  inside,  but  out  cn  the  mountain,  the  wind  and 
rain  lashed  itself  into  a  frenzy. 

“Conditions  aren’t  so  good  this  morning,” 
thought  Bill  as  lie  adjusted  the  key.  Finally,  every¬ 
thing  was  in  order  and  he  “switched  on.”  He  was 
lucky,  and  contacted  a  fellow  down  in  the  far  end 
of  the  valley,  who  told  him  that  outside  his  shack 
it  was  raining  terribly.  The  water  from  the  river 
was  rising  fast  and  had  already  reached  his  shack. 
Bill  had  to  say  “73’s”  (Goodbye  and  best  wishes)  to 
the  fellow  because  the  water  was  rising  too  fast  to 
suit  him  down  in  the  valley. 

After  that,  he  tried  t6  contact  a  fellow  over  in 
Tennessee,  but  no  luck.  Then  he  called  ”CQ’  (a 


general  call  to  any  “ham”)  for  about  ten  minutes 
but  again  he  had  no  luck.  He  signed  off,  but  left 
the  receiver  on,  dropped  down  on  the  couch  he  had 
there,  and  started  to  read  a  magazine. 

After  Bill  had  been  reading  for  about  a  half  an 
hour,  lie  heard  a  crackle  in  the  receiver.  Rising 
quickly  he  went  to  his  table  and  tuned  up  the  set. 
A  series  of  loud  bozzes  and  squeals  met  his  ears  and 
then,  through  it  all,  came  the  faint  message:  “S.O. 
S.,  S.O.S.,  S.O.S.”  It  was  the  distress  signal.  “The 
valley,”  he  said  to  himself.  He  quickly  “switched 
on”  and  waited  for  the  end  of  the  message.  Pound¬ 
ing  his  key  with  feverish  haste,  he  tried  to  answer 
the  distress  signal.  It  turned  cut  as  he  had  ex¬ 
pected.  The  fellow  in  the  valley  was  in  trouble — 
real  trouble.  He  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
“The  flood,”  came  the  quick  reply  in  dots  and  dashes. 
“It’s  covered  practically  the  whole  valley.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  no  means  of  getting  help.  All  communica¬ 
tion  is  stopped.  You’re  cur  only  hope.  Do  some¬ 
thing.  Signing  off.” 

Bill  quickly  turned  his  received  dial  over  to  the 
other  end  of  the  band  and  tried  to  contact  someone 
in  Louisville.  Finally,  he  succeeded  in  contacting 
someone  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  was  short 
work  to  tell  him  what  was  needed  and  where.  The 
fellow  promised  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  help. 
In  signing  off  he  told  Bill  to  wait  for  him  right  there. 

An  hour  passed;  two  hours;  Bill  began  to  feel 
discouraged.  All  at  once  the  message  came  that 
help  was  on  the  way.  Every  means  of  rescue  was 
being  resorted  to.  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  less 
than  an  hour  before  help  arrived.  E'ill  took  a  deep 
breath.  He  knew  he  had  saved  the  valley,  and  the 
people  in  it  from  any  more  harm  than  they  had  al¬ 
ready  suffered. 

It  was  late,  and  Bill  had  not  been  home  for  sup¬ 
per,  so  his  father  decided  to  go  out  after  him.  He 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  valley 
and  was  angry  with  Bill  for  being  out  so  late.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  shack,  he  vigorously  pounded  on 
the  door.  When  Bill  came  to  the  door,  he  told  his 
father  everything  that  had  happened.  He  couldn’t 
believe  what  his  son  told  him.  “Why  it  was  all  right 
when  I  was  down  there  this  afternoon,”  he  said. 

“I  know  it.  It  came  so  quickly  that  they  didn’t 
have  a  chance  to  prepare  themselves  against  it.” 

The  flood  was  gone,  the  people  had  been  saved, 
rehabilitation  was  started,  and  Bill  Ellsworth  was 
famous.  Every  newspaper  carried  his  story  and 
many  of  them  carried  his  picture. 

When  it  was  all  over,  one  night  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
who  had  been  prejudiced  against  his  son’s  radio  in¬ 
terest,  told  him  that  he  would  never  again  object  to 
it,  and  was  Bill  Ellsworth  happy! 
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THERE’S  >0  PLACE  LIKE  HOME 

G.  Murray  ’41 

“Enjoy  a  vacation  in  the  Tropics!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Jackson,  as  he  read  a  circular  sent  to  him  by  a 
travel  agency.  “By  thunder  I  will!”  he  shouted 
aloud.  “I’ll  call  the  Steamship  Lines  and  make  res¬ 
ervations  on  the  next  boat  leaving  for  Bermuda.” 

Three  days  later,  Mrs.  Jackson  was  enjoying 
herself  immensely,  but  poor  Mr.  Jackson  was  miser¬ 
able.  Til  l  second  day  out,  he  became  terribly  sea¬ 
sick  and  was  confined  to  bed  for  the  next  day.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  cf  the  voyage,  while  he  was  taking  his 
daily  walk  around  the  deck,  he  turned  his  ankle  and 
wrenched  it  so  badly  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  a 
cane. 

After  the  ship  had  docked,  he  and  Mrs.  Jackson 
rented  a  small  cabin  on  the  shore.  When  they  were 
settled,  Mr.  Jackson  decided  to  go  fishing.  He  rent¬ 
ed  a  motor-dory  from  one  of  the  natives,  started  the 
motor,  and  proceeded  out  to  sea.  When  he  was  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  out,  Mr.  Jackson  stepped  the  mo¬ 
tor,  dropped  anchor,  and  settled  down  to  a  little  fish¬ 
ing.  There  he  sat  with  not  a  care  in  the  world, 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  not  paying  any  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  his  line.  Suddenly  there  was  a  violent 
jerk  which  pulled  Mr.  Jackson  from  his  seat.  He 
braced  his  feet  against  the  thwart  and  held  on.  He 
was  wondering  what  kind  of  fish  he  had  hooked, 
when  a  huge  sail-fish  leaped  from  the  water  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  boat.  “Ah,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Jackson,  “won’t  the  boys  back  home  be  jealous  when 
they  hear  of  this.”  Now  if  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  a 
good  fisherman,  he  would  have  given  his  catch  plenty 
of  line,  but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not.  Suddenly 
the  jerking  and  pulling  stopped.  Mr.  Jackson  thought 
that  the  fish  was  played  out.  and  he  began  to  “reel 
in,”  but  he  felt  no  weight  on  his  line.  Then  his 
heart  sank.  He  had  reached  the  end  of  the  line  but 
there  was  no  fish.  Sadly  he  prepared  to  return  to 
shore,  but  he  could  not  start  the  motor. 

Several  hours  later,  Mr.  Jackson  with  a  tired, 
aching  back  beached  the  dory.  “What  kept  you?” 
asked  his  wife  who  had  been  waiting  for  him. 

“I  had  a  little  trouble  with  the  motor  and  had 
to  row  back,”  he  replied  disgustedly. 

That  evening  Mr.  Jackson  enjoyed  himself  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  started  on  his  trip.  He 
ate  a  hearty  meal  and  sat  on  the  veranda  to  relax. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  traveller  went  to  bed.  He 
was  just  falling  asleep  when  he  heard  that  dull  drone 
which  reminds  one  of  approaching  airplanes.  “Mos¬ 
quitoes,”  muttered  he  rolling  over  and  burying  his 
head  under  the  pillow.  This  did  not  help  for  the 
pests  found  their  way  under  the  pillow.  “That  set¬ 
tles  it,”  shouted  Mr.  Jackson  jumping  out  of  bed; 
“tomorrow  I  am  geing  to  get  the  first  boat  for  home, 
and  then  I’ll  really  enjoy  myself!” 


AX  EXCITING  NIGHT 

Dorothy  Mclsaac  ’39 

“Tick,  tock;  tick  tock,”  said  the  little  clock  in 
Loretta  Morris’s  room  in  Parker  Girls’  School.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  scream  came  from  the  rocm,  and  Loretta’s 
roommate  threw  her  arms  around  her. 

“What’s  the  matter,  June!  Tell  me,”  demanded 
Loretta. 

“Listen,”  said  June.  Footsteps  were  dying  away 
in  the  distance. 

“June  Lang,  will  you  stop  using  your  imagina¬ 
tion.  Ever  since  you  read  that  mystery  thriller  the 
other  night,  you’ve  been  complaining  of  hearing  foot¬ 
steps.  Now  go  to  sleep,  please.  We  have  a  hard 
day  tomorrow,  and  I’m  tired,”  scolded  Loretta. 

E'oth  girls  were  almost  asleep  again  when  a 
strong  breeze  began  to  blow  through  the  tree  outside 
the  window.  It  swayed  and  moaned.  Then  a  door 
slammed. 

“Loretta,”  asked  June,  “are  ycu  asleep?” 

“No,  not  yet,  June.  What’s  the  matter?” 

Just  then  a  blast  of  wind  blew  through  the  tree 
and  a  piercing  cry  filled  the  air.  “Oooceeee.” 

“Oh!  Loretta,  cried  June,  “I’m  scared.” 

“What’s  that?”  questioned  Loretta. 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I  wish  it  were  morning,”  re¬ 
sponded  June. 

“What  time  is  it,  June?” 

“It’s  midnight,”  her  roommate  replied. 

“It’s  funny  that  there  should  be  such  a  strong 
wind  on  such  a  warm  night,  isn’t  it,  June?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  frightened  girl. 

Again  the  two  lay  down  on  the  pillow  and  pulled 
the  blankets  up  higher.  June  put  her  arm  around 
her  friend.  The  noise  didn’t  seem  to  bother  Loretta 
at  all. 

Again  came  the  cry,  this  time  louder.  “Oooceee.” 

“Oh,  I  wish  it  were  morning,”  exclaimed  June. 

“Don't  be  frightened,  June,”  soothed  her  chum. 

Loretta  reached  out,  got  her  slippers,  put  them 
on,  then  slipped  into  her  robe. 

“Oh!  Loretta,”  cried  June,  “don’t  leave  me  alone. 
I’m  coming  with  you.” 

The  two  girls  clad  only  in  pajamas,  bed  slippers, 
and  robes  got  up  and  started  walking  around. 

“Please  put  on  the  light.”  said  June. 

In  the  meantim'e,  June  had  walked  over  to  the 
open  door  of  the  closet.  Not  knowing  just  where 
she  was,  she  kept  right  on  walking;  then  something 
hit  her,  it  was  soft  and  seemed  to  cling  to  her.  In¬ 
stead  of  investigating  further,  she  uttered  a  piercing 
scream  that  could  be  heard  along  the  corridor.  Lo¬ 
retta  had  found  the  light  and  snapped  it  on.  There 
was  June,  as  white  as  a  ghost,  huddled  in  the  closet 
against  two  or  three  dresses. 

Knock,  knock. 

“Who’s  there?”  questioned  Loretta. 

“It’s  Miss  Lecky,  What  is  going  on  in  there?” 
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Loretta  ran  and  opened  the  door.  June,  pale  as 
a  ghost,  was  just  coming  out  of  the  closet. 

“What’s  the  matter,  June?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  it’s  terrible,  Miss  Lecky.  Loretta  and  I 
heard  wierd  piercing  cries  and  footsteps,  and  Lo¬ 
retta  got  up  to  see  what  it  was.  I  got  up,  too,  and 
being  half  asleep  walked  into  the  closet.  I  thought 
someone  had  grabbed  me  and  wouldn’t  let  me  go, 
but  I  guess  I  got  caught  in  the  dresses,”  she  ex¬ 
plained. 

By  this  time,  quite  a  few  of  the  girls  of  the 
school  had  gathered  in  the  little  bedroom. 

“New  go  back  to  bed,  all  of  you,”  said  Miss 
Lecky. 

Again  came  the  awful  cry.  “Ooooeeee.”  It 
seemed  to  come  directly  from  the  room. 

“What’s  that?”  questioned  Miss  Lecky. 

“That’s  what  we’re  trying  to  find  out,”  said  Lo¬ 
retta. 

“You  two  girls  need  not  sleep  here  tonight.  Go 
to  the  extra  room  down  the  hall.” 

“Now  back  to  bed,  all  of  you.  It’s  one  o’clock,”  • 
said  Miss  Lecky. 

Nothing  was  said  until  they  got  into  the  extra 
room  and  were  in  bed. 

“Well,  one  thing  the  wind  has  died  down,”  re¬ 
marked  Loretta. 

The  next  morning  was  glorious.  All  the  girls 
were  excited  over  what  had  happened  during  the 
night.  It  was  the  topic  of  the  day.  About  ten 
o’clock  the  wind  began  to  blow  again. 

“That’s  strange,”  said  Loretta.  “It’s  about  the 
same  kind  of  a  wind  as  the  one  last  night.” 

“Ooooeeee.” 

“Oh,  Loretta,  even  in  the  daytime  we’re  haunt¬ 
ed,”  said  June.  “I’m  not  going  to  spend  another 
day  here.” 

“Come  on,  girls.  The  sound  seems  to  be  coming 
from  our  room,”  said  Loretta. 

The  girls  hesitated. 

“If  you  won’t  come  with  me,  I’ll  go  alone.”  She 
started  upstairs.  A  few  girls  bravely  followed.  They 
reached  the  room.  Once  inside,  they  became  afraid. 

Again  came  the  cry.  “Ooooeeee.” 

“Look!”  said  Loretta.  “It’s  the  branches  against 
the  screen  in  the  window.” 

“But  what  were  the  footsteps,”  asked  June,  “and 
the  door  slamming?” 

“If  it  was  a  little  after  midnight,  it  was  I,”  said 
Miss  Lecky.  “I  went  to  close  the  window  in  the 
east  wing  where  the  wind  was  blowing  everything 
around.  The  wind  slammed  a  door  shut.  I  shall 
ask  the  gardener  to  remove  the  branches  before 
dark.” 


“LIEBESTRAUM” 

Jean  McGonagle  ’39 

One  warm  evening  last  summer,  cur  family  had 
all  gathered  on  our  front  porch  and,  besides  slap¬ 
ping  mosquitoes,  we  were  listening  to  Mary  Evens 
(that’s  the  girl  across  the  street)  playing  the  piano. 
She  played  very  well  and  now  she  was  playing 
“Liebestraum.” 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  melody,  and  we  were  all 
enjeying  it  except  Dad,  who  seemed  to  be  intent  on 
watching  someone  coming  up  the  street.  I  looked 
across  and  all  I  could  see  was  a  little  old  man  who 
was  standing  very  still  as  if  he  were  listening.  Yes, 
that  was  what  he  was  doing;  and  now  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  towards  the  Evens’  home.  He  cautiously 
mounted  the  steps  and  went  over  to  the  window  from 
which  the  music  seemed  to  come.  He  looked  in  and, 
by  means  of  the  light  from  the  window,  we  could 
see  that  his  old,  wrinkled  face  was  illumined  as  if 
he  were  hearing  something  beloved  that  he  had  not 
heard  for  a  long  time.  He  evidently  didn’t  know 
wo  were  watching  him. 

I  broke  the  silence  by  asking  my  father,  “Dad, 
who  do  you  suppose  it  is?  It  isn’t  Mr.  Evens.  That 
man  is  a  stranger  around  here.” 

“Yes,  that  is  what  puzzles  me,”  answered  Dad. 

Quickly  my  brother  Bill  answered  his  question. 
‘T  wonder  what  I  should  do.” 

“If  I  were  you,  Dad,  I  should  go  over  and  ask  him 
just  what  he  wants.  Don’t  shout,  Dad,  because  you 
would  certainly  frighten  Mary,  and  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  what  he  might  do.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Dad,  “that’s  exactly  what  I’ll 

do.” 

He  quietly  slid  back  his  chair,  stealthily  descend¬ 
ed  the  porch  steps  and  started  across  the  street. 
There  was  a  deathlike  silence  on  our  piazza,  no  one 
daring  to  breathe.  Father  was  half-way  across  the 
street  when  suddenly  his  foot  struck  a  small  stone 
and  sent  it  spinning.  We  all  thought  Dad  had  been 
discovered,  but  no,  there  was  not  a  sound,  for  the 
old  man  seemed  deeply  absorbed  in  the  beautiful 
music. 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  vexatious  mosquito  posed 
cn  the  bridge  of  my  nose,  and  I  had  to  take  my  eyes 
off  the  scene  before  me  to  dismiss  the  intruder. 
When  I  looked  up  again,  Father  had  mounted  the 
Evens’  steps  and  was  standing  behind- our  mysterious 
stranger. 

I  couldn’t  imagine  what  Dad  was  waiting  for, 
but  he  had  just  stood  there  until  the  music  stopped 
and  then  laid  his  hand  on  the  man’s  shoulder. 

He  spun  around  quickly  and,  as  Dad  told  us 
later,  asked  something  in  German.  Although  Dad 
didn’t  have  a  vast  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
he  did  recognize  this  one,  and  answered  him  as  well 
as  he  could.  The  old  fellow  suddenly  started  to 
talk  in  a  wild,  frantic,  broken  English.  He  ex- 
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plained  that  he  was  just  listening  to  the  music,  and 
meant  no  wrong.  Dad  was  trying  to  calm  him  when, 
suddenly,  the  old  fellow  put  his  hand  to  his  heart  and 
would  have  fallen  if  Dad  had  not  steadied  him. 

Since  there  were  no  chairs  on  the  Evens’  porch, 
Dad  led  him  across  the  street  to  ours.  We  were  so 
surprised  that  we  just  sat  there  and  stared. 

Bill  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  prepare  a 
chair  for  our  visitor  and,  when  he  was  seated,  Dad 
attempted  to  introduce  him:  “Well,  family,  we  didn’t 
expect  any  guests  tonight,  but,  nevertheless,  may  I 
present-er-er-would  you  please  repate  ycur  name?” 

“Ah,  yes,  I  am  Herr  Luding  Von  Audeulung 
from — from  Vienna.” 

He  said  Vienna  as  if  it  pained  him.  We  all 
acknowledged  the  introduction  and,  although  anxious 
to  ask  questions,  no  one  ventured  to. 

There  was  a  long  silence  and  then  Father  said 
rather  curtly, 

“Herr  Von  Audeulung,  if  you  are  feeling  better, 
would  you  mind  telling  us  what  you  wanted  in  out- 
little  city  tonight?” 

Our  visitor  turned  to  Father  and  this  is  the  gist 
of  his  reply,  “Yes,  my  friend,  as  long  as  you  were 
so  kind  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  my  story.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  tell  someone.  Until  six  months  ago,  my 
home  was  in  Vienna,  Austria.  I  was  quite  a  pros¬ 
perous  professor  of  music  and  happy  to  be  in  my 
home  with  my  family.  My  oldest  son,  Felix,  was  a 
great  musician — was,  because  he  is  now  dead — dead. 
His  most  beloved  piece  of  music  was  the  beautiful 
‘Liebestraum.’  Ah  how  he  could  play  it!  So  sadly, 
so  nimbly,  so  lovely!  But  he  was  so  headstrong; 
I  really  believe  he  was  too  patriotic.  One  night  he, 

with  some  of  his  followers - .No,  I’m  certain 

you  would  not  be  interested  in  that.  After  that 
night — well — I — we  had  to  leave  Austria. 

“Uuon  entering  your  country,  we  were  separated 
at  Ellis  Island.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  my 
family  since.  I  have  tried — believe  me — I  have 
searched  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Boston  and 
from  there  to  your  little  city.  I  have  walked  the 
streets  all  day  searching,  searching,  for  just  one 
sight  of  the  faces  of  my  loved  ones — just  one  sight. 
Ah — it  has  been  so  long!  Tonight,  when  I  found 
my  way  to  your  street,  I  had  such  a  strange  feeling 
— so  strange — just  as  if  I  were  going  to  find  my 
family. 

“Well,  I  was  walking  up  the  street  and  I  could 
see  your  little  party  sitting  here  laughing  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves.  For  once,  I  almost  thought  they 
were  mine  and  then  I  heard  the  music!  I  heard  the 
beautiful  strains  of  ‘Liebestraum’  and  it  seemed  to 
take  me  back — back  to  my  home  in  Vienna.” 

At  this  point  our  visitor  stopped  his  narrative. 

By  glancing  quickly  around,  I  saw  an  amusing 
sight.  Mother  was  sitting  very  erect  and  by  look¬ 
ing  closer  I  cculd  see  tears  in  her  eyes. 


Bill  was  sitting  on  the  very  edge  of  his  chair 
with  his  mouth  hanging  open  in  a  most  unbecoming 
manner.  Dad  was  sitting  very  still  but  suddenly 
he  spoke.  “Well,  my  good  friend,  you  have  indeed 
been  very  unfortunate.  But  do  not  be  too  downcast 
because  I  shall  do  all  in  mv  power  to  unite  you  with 
your  family.  Perhaps,  you  know  that  a  group  of 
immigrants  recently  arrived  in  our  neighboring  city 
and  maybe — well,  tomorrow  we  shall  see.  By  the 
way,  are  you  staying  at  the  local  hotel?” 

The  old  gentleman  apparently  was  thinking 
about  Dad’s  piece  of  news  as  he  didn’t  answer  for  a 
few  moments.  Finally  he  answered,  “No.” 

At  this  sentence,  Mother  sat  upright  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Why,  John,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  You 
know  we  won’t  allow  this  poor  c.ld  gentleman  to  stay 
at  a  hotel!  Why,  he  shall  sleep  right  up  in  our 
guest  room!” 

After  a  few  weeks’  stay  with  us,  we  Anally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reuniting  the  strange  visitor  from  Vienna 
with  his  family.  I  really  think  it  was  all  due  to 
“Liebestraum.” 
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Editorials 


GROWING  PAINS 

Barbara  Edgett,  ’39 

Are  the  members  of  our  generation  “backsliders”? 
Many  doctors,  churchmen,  labor  leaders,  and  even 
parents  would  have  us  think  so.  They  point  out  the 
terrible  crime  records  of  minors  and  young  men, 
the  lack  of  industry  and  concern  for  advancement, 
the  tendency  to  take  nothing,  even  God,  seriously, 
This  is  a  grave  accusation  and  must  be  faced  with 
hcnesty  and  given  an  unbiased  reply. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  great  problems  facing 
American  youth  today  is  that  of  finding  the  proper 
recreation  for  its  leisure.  Public  speakers  have  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  because  of  time-saving  machin¬ 
ery  and  labor-saving  devices,  boys  have  so  much 
time  to  waste  that  they  gather  in  crowds  and  haunt 
public  places  with  nothing  to  occupy  their  minds 
but  mischief  which  sows  the  seed  for  future  evils. 

This  may  be  so,  and  yet  why  is  it?  Is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  of  today  so  lacking  in  the  ambition  and 
rugged  hardihood  of  former  generations  that  he 
shuns  all  manual  labor,  that  he  will  not  attempt  to 
find  something  useful  to  do  unless  forced  to,  but 
concentrates  solely  on  having  a  good  time?  Is  he  so 
unimaginative  that  he  cannot  foresee  that  study  or 
application  will  be  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  later 
life? 

For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  greatest  field 
at  present  is  the  aeroplane  business,  and  that  any¬ 
one  who  has  had  the  intelligence  and  forethought  to 
study  the  Deisel  engine  in  his  spare  time  is  going 
to  be  in  line  for  a  fine  position.  This  is  something 
new,  something  which  should  be  c.f  interest  and  a 
challenge  to  every  right  thinking  American  boy. 

You  may  say  that  the  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States  today  are  the  cause  for  a  lack  of  am¬ 
bition,  industry,  and  ingenuity  in  our  boys.  Yet  this 
would  seem  a  weak  excuse,  as  we  lcok  at  youths 
struggling  in  ether  countries  under  far  more  de¬ 
pressing  situations  than  those  in  our  own  land. 
They  have  less  to  work  with,  materially,  mentally, 
and  spiritually,  but  because  of  their  perseverance, 
they  accomplish  much. 

We  must  face  it.  Our  modern  youth  has  too 
many  advantages  for  his  own  good.  He  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  them;  he  takes  them  for  granted  and  ex¬ 
pects  more  to  come  without  any  effort  on  his  part. 
Must  he  be  deprived  of  these  privileges,  forced  to 


continue  without  them  in  the  face  of  greater  diffi¬ 
culties  to  prove  to  himself  how  fine  his  former  situa¬ 
tion  was?  Is  it  only  in  adversity  that  American  boys 
will  show  what  they  are  made  of? 

All  this  would  sound  as  though  I  considered  all 
the  youths  in  America  today  in  the  same  despicable 
class  with  criminals  and  idlers.  It  would  appear 
that  I  agreed  with  those  who  regard  cur  generation 
with  skeptical  or  cynical  gaze. 

This  is  not  so.  Of  course,  this  kind  of  boy  is  in 
the  minority.  Surely  every  young  man  deserves  a 
certain  amount  of  amusement  and  diversion  in  un¬ 
occupied  hours,  and  it  is  not  that  I  am  not  proud  to 
be  one  of  the  young  people  of  today  that  I  make 
these  harsh  statements.  It  is  because  we  must  come 
to  realize  our  folly  and  prove  to  everyone  that  we 
are  the  grandest  young  people  of  any  generation. 


DISHONESTY 

Esther  Wilbur,  ’40 

There  are  many  forms  of  dishonesty,  some  of 
which  are  stealing,  cheating,  and  forgery. 

Do  you  steal?  Do  you  take  pencils  or  small 
change?  Do  you  take  other  people’s  ideas  and  pass 
them  off  as  your  own?  No  matter  how  insignificant 
the  object  you  take  may  seem,  it  is  stealing.  If  you 
are  not  caught  taking  little  things,  you  may  attempt 
big  things.  Then  you  may  end  fn  a  reformatory. 

Do  you  cheat?  Do  you  copy  your  friend’s  home¬ 
work?  Do  you  look  at  your  neighbor’s  test  paper? 
Do  you  get  the  answers  from  another?  If  you  do, 
you  are  cheating  —  cheating  yourself.  Others  do 
not  lose  by  your  cheating.  You  are  the  one  who* 
must  suffer. 

Do  you  commit  forgery?  Do  you  sign  your 
parent’s  name  to  your  pink  cards?  Do  you  sign  any¬ 
one  else’s  pink  cards?  If  you  do,  you  are  forging  a 
name  and  in  doing  this,  you  are  breaking  the  law. 
Don’t  begin  forging  now  or  you  may  get  the  idea 
you  can  always  “get  away  with  it.”  Then,  if  you  do 
not  be  careful,  ycu  may  forge  a  name  which  will 
mean  a  jail  sentence.  Forgery  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  dishonesty. 

If  you  are  dishonest  in  any  of  these  ways,  stop 
now  before  it  is  too  late.  Be  honest  with  others; 
but,  abeve  all,  be  honest  with  yourself. 
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IN  THE  CORRIDORS 

Ellen  N'ielsen,  ’40 

Do  you  like  people  who  push  and  shove  in  the 
corridor,  people  who  step  on  your  feet  and  poke  your 
ribs?  When  you  are  in  a  hurry,  do  you  like  to  be 
delayed  by  three  or  four  people,  side  by  side,  stroll¬ 
ing-  along  as  if  they  had  nothing  else  to  do?  Of 
course  not.  But  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  and 
realize  that  yon  do  these  very  things? 

Wasn’t  it  only  yesterday  that  you  kept  kicking 
someone’s  heels  in  the  hope  that  maybe  he  would 
Walk  a  little  faster?  Then  you  wondered  why  he 
became  angry  with  you. 

One  day,  did  not  you  keep  poking  some  one  in 
the  back,  —  meaning  to  make  him  move  over  so  that 
you  could  pass  by?  Would  you  not  have  become 
angry  if  yen  had  been  in  his  place? 

Day  by  day,  more  people  think  you  rough  and  ill- 
mannered,  and  you  probably  do  not  get  through  the 
corridors  any  quicker.  Why  do  you  do  it? 

It  is  foolish  to  do  anything  that  gains  nothing 
for  you,  isn’t  it?  Next  time,  why  not  act  better? 


PUNCTUALITY 

Ralph  M.  Banwell,  Jr.,  ’41 

Punctuality  is  one  habit  that  pays  dividends.  It 
is  always  an  asset,  never  a  liability.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  for  it;  the  earlier  you  form  it,  the  sooner 
you  begin  profiting  by  it. 

Punctuality  according  to  the  dictionary  means 
“being  on  time”.  This  seems  to  be  a  simple  matter 
yet  I  doubt  whether  anyone,  including  yourself,  can 
show  that  he  has  not  been  forced  to  pay  some  pen¬ 
alty  for  being  tardy.  Even  in  school  if  a  pupil  is 
late,  he  is  forced  to  remain  after  school.  In  the 
business  world,  time  and  time  again  a  man  is  late 
for  an  appointment;  consequently,  a  sale  is  lost,  or  a 
chance  for  a  better  job  because  of  a  few  minutes’ 
tardiness. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  being  late  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  which  may  result  in  material  gain  for  you  or 
your  firm.  The  man  of  business  who  makes  a  point 
of  being  punctual  will  win  many  friends  and  leave 
a  good  impression.  It  is  self-evident  that  punctual¬ 
ity  is  always  an  asset,  never  a  liability. 


BUDGET  YOUR  TIME 

Ellen  Cassanos,  ’40 

Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  discussing  their 
two  sons.  Mrs.  Smith  thinks  that  her  Jchn  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  his  home  lessons  and  still  he 

In  towns  and  in  cities  are  groups  of  buildings 
in  which  the  whirl  of  wheels,  the  snap  of  steel,  and 
deesn’t  receive  good  marks  at  school.  She  inquires 
of  Mrs.  Jones  how  Jim  gets  along.  Mrs.  Jones  an¬ 
swers,  “Oh,  Jim  spends  about  three  hours  on  his 
homework  and  he  does  pretty  well  at  school.” 

Puzzled,  Mrs.  Smith  asks,  “How  does  he  do  it? 
John  works  so  hard.  He  just  studies  hours  and 
hours.” 

Mrs.  Jones  replies,  “Yes,  he  seems  to  study  all 
right,  but  where  and  how  does  he  go  about  it?  Does 
he  study  while  seated  in  a  soft  chair,  with  the  radio 
going  full  blast  next  to  him?  Does  he  sit  with  the 
book  before  him  and  stare  dreamily  into  space?” 

“Well,”  answers  Mrs.  Smlitlr,  reluctantly,  “I 
don’t  know,  but  I  suppose  he  doe3  listen  to  the 
radio  while  he  does  his  homework,  and,  well,  now 
that  you  mention  it,  he  does  seem  to  waste  a  long 

time  before  he  actually  gets  started  on  his  work. 

E'ut,  does  that  really  make  any  difference?” 

“All  the  difference  in  the  world,”  answers  wise 
Mrs.  Jones.  “Now,  I’ll  tell  you;  that’s  exactly  what 
my  Jim  used  to  do  before  I  asked  his  teacher’s  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  matter.  But  now,  when  he  gets  home 
from  school,  first,  he  has  something  to  eat.  Then  he 

goes  cut  of  doors  for  about  an  honr  or  so.  When  he 

comes  back  home,  he  gathers  together  all  his  ma¬ 
terials  and  then  sits,  not  in  an  easy  chair  next  to 
the  radio,  but  on  a  hard,  straight  chair  at  a  table. 
He  studies  until  supper  time.  After  supper  he  fin¬ 
ishes  anything  he  might  have  left  unfinished.  Be¬ 
cause  he  ihas  learned  a  concentrate,  Jim  can  keep 
at  his  lessons  for  quite  a  while  before  becoming  dis¬ 
tracted.  In  this  way,  he  can  have  his  lessons  done 
before  it  is  too  late  and  still  have  some  time  left  for 
recreation.” 

We  should  all  try  to  adopt  Jim’s  method  in  do¬ 
ing  our  homework.  By  budgeting  our  time,  we  shall 
find  homework,  not  so  bad  after  all. 


OUR  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

Charles  Carroll,  ’39 

In  these  times  of  tremendous  apprehension  and 
stress  in  the  lands  across  the  Atlantic,  we  have 
suddenly  come  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  great 
privilege  of  being  Americans  and  c.f  having  the  good 
fortune  to  live  peacefully  in  the  land  of  such  gigantic 
opportunity. 

Let  us  look  about  us.  What  do  we  see?  Vast 
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open  stretches  of  country  dotted  with  farms,  ranches, 
and  timliberlands.  Here  and  there  we  see  open  cuts 
c.f  stone  quarries  and  hills  of  accumulated  ore. 
Giant  oil  wells  send  forth  their  rich  fuel  in  one  part 
of  the  country,  while  in  another  area  massive  hydro¬ 
electric  plants  extract  the  power  hidden  in  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  gallons  of  water  which  rush  through  them. 
Along  th©  almost  endless  coast  line  and  in  the  many 
rivers  and  lakes  throughout  the  country,  fishing  ves¬ 
sels  of  all  descriptions  may  be  seen, 
the  pounding  of  hammers  testify  to  the  importance 
of  manufacturing  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation. 
In  the  skyscrapers  far  above  the  city  streets  are 
hundreds  of  executive  offices.  In  almost  every  com¬ 
munity,  large  and  small,  are  stores,  shops,  and  of¬ 
fices  or  merchants,  banks,  brokers,  and  insurance 
companies  carrying  on  efficient  and  successful  work. 

Miles  of  wore  and  steel  rails  stretch  out  in  all 
directions.  Long  lines  of  freight  cars  and  fleets  of 
trucks  pass  by;  ships  and  airplanes  carry  goods 
and  people  to  every  part  of  the  world.  On  the  surface 
of  our  land  stand  rows  of  telegraph  poles  and  high- 
tensiou  towers.  Under  the  ground  extends  a  net¬ 
work  of  cables,  conduits,  and  pipes  which  carry 
power  and  water  to  the  nation’s  millions. 

Yet  we  take  these  things  for  granted.  How 
many  of  us  realize  that  our  necessities  are  still 
privileges  in  those  lands  across  the  sea?  When  will 
we  awaken  to  the  realization  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  thees  things?  Shall  we  suddenly  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  same  category  as  those  warring  nations? 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  OPPORTUNITIES 

Jean  Cummings,  ’39 

Within  a  few  weeks,  we  of  the  senior  class  will 
have  been  graduated.  A  new  period  of  our  lives  will 
soon  begin.  Hew  are  we  going  to  react  toward  it? 
Shall  we  be  a  success,  or  shall  we  be  a  failure? 

These  questions  can  be  answered  only  by  our¬ 
selves.  If  we  start  with  the  ambition  to  be  a  success, 
we  are  sure  to  win.  We  must  work  for  everything 
that  we  desire  to  attain.  For  this  reason,  we  should 
plan  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  work 
our  way  up  until  we  reach  the  very  top  rung.  Noth¬ 
ing  less  than  this  should  satisfy  us. 

In  our  climb,  there  may  be  pitfalls  and  disap¬ 
pointments,  but  we  must  not  let  these  alter  our 
course.  We  must  remember  that  they  always  ac¬ 
company  success.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
attain  it  without  them.  We  must  have  courage  when 
it  is  needed  at  such  a  time.  If  we  lack  this  essential 
element,  we  are  apt  to  find  ourselves  utter  failures. 
We  must  have  the  will  to  go  on,  no  matter  what  may 
occur. 


We  now  have  an  excellent  start  as  we  graduate 
from  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School.  Our  teachers 
have  given  us  a  remarkably  good  foundation  on 
which  to  build  our  characters. 

Resolved:  That  we,  the  class  of  1939,  will 
make  the  most  of  our  opportunities,  and  let 
nothing  hinder  our  progress  on  our  road  to 
success. 


THE  END  CROWNS  THE  WORK 

Harold  E'urwell  ’40 

Some  of  us  do  not  realize  the  importance  of 
successfully  completing  a  task.  All  through  our 
lives  we  are  confronted  with  both  easy  and  diffi¬ 
cult  tasks.  The  easy,  every-day  duties  do  not  tax 
us  very  heavily,  but  we  immediately  become  dis¬ 
tressed  when  faced  by  hard  work. 

First  of  all,  we  must  endeavor  to  cultivate  a 
desire  to  accomplish  what  we  set  out  to  do.  We  must 
not  give  up  when  problems  present  themselves;  we 
must  continue.  Imagine  what  the  world  would  be 
like  if  our  greatest  men  had  stopped  doing  their  duty 
because  it  was  becoming  too  hard  and  too  stren¬ 
uous. 

Let  us  consider  the  life  of  a  scientist  who  has 
worked  faithfully  in  order  to  help  and  preserve  men 
and  civilization.  If  he  were  to  start  an  experiment 
and  never  finish  it,  we  would  not  give  him  much 
praise;  but  if  he  were  to  complete  his  experiment, 
we  would  shower  him  with  praise,  honor,  and  glory 
and  literally  crown  him  with  laurels. 

Let  us  not  be  cowards  and  quit.  Let  us  resolve 
to  work  always  to  the  end.  In  this  way,  we  shall  be 
more  fitted  to  cope  with  our  problems  now,  and 
later,  with  the  harder  tasks  of  life.  We  shall  have 
a  higher  sense  of  duty  and  a  greater  peace  of  mind 
when  we  emerge  from  the  depths  victoriously.  One 
of  the  glories  of  life  is  achievement. 


SUCCESS 

John  Huckins  ’39 

Every  intelligent  person  wishes  to  be  successful. 
If  a  boy  enters  school,  he  wishes  to  graduate.  If 
he  goes  out  for  football,  he  wants  to  make  the 
team.  If  he  goes  into  business,  he  wishes  to  become 
wealthy.  If  he  enters  law,  he  would  like  to  become 
able  to  argue  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
whatever  field  of  endeavor  he  enters,  he  wishes  to 
make  a  success.  What,  then,  is  necessary  for  this? 
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Some  people  say  that  in  order  to  be  successful' 
you  must  make  money  and  accumulate  it.  The  man 
with  money  speaks  with  great  authority.  His  opin¬ 
ions  have  weight  because  of  his  wealth,  and  people 
seem  to  give  him  his  wishes.  If  you  fail  to  obtain 
wealth,  you  will  be  subject  to  humiliation  in  old  age. 
Money,  no  doubt,  is  an  important  element  in  success. 

A  second  element  necessary  is  education.  A 
great  majority  of  the  prominent,  successful  men  of 
our  country  are  college  graduates.  This  has  been 
proved  by  statistics.  In  this  day  and  age,  a  trained 
mind  is  essential  to  success. 

A  third  element  in  success  is  good  health.  A 
man  needs  a  strong  body  to  be  able  to  stand  the 
strain  of  business  cr  professional  life.  Frequent 
absences  from  work  on  account  of  ill  health  may 
mean  loss  of  position.  The  mind  cannot  function 
properly  in  an  unhealthy  body.  Keep  your  body 
well  and  strong  if  ycu  wish  to  be  successful  today. 

Social  standing,  although  not  so  important  as 
the  three  previously  mentioned,  is  vitally  necessary. 
A  fellow  who  is  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family 
has  a  certain  prestige,  which  may  aid  him  materi¬ 
ally  in  his  advancement. 

Neatness  is  another  factor  in  success.  The 
fellow  who  keeps  his  nails  cleaned,  his  shoes  shined, 
his  clothes  pressed  is  frequently  received  much 
sooner  than  an  unkempt  lad.  In  this  way,  the  neat 
boy  may  make  friends  more  readily. 

Most  important  in  success  is  strength  of  char¬ 
acter.  Can  he  resist  temptation?  Does  he  live  with¬ 


in  his  income?  Does  he  pay  his  debts  promptly?  Does 
he  gamble?  Does  he  speculate?  Is  he  trustworthy 
and  reliable?  All  these  are  important  questions 
asked  by  employers  when  seeking  a  dependable  em¬ 
ployee. 

Now,  then,  what  is  success?  Success  is  the  act 
cf  choosing  a  job,  a  task,  a  position,  cr  a  profession 
in  life  and  performing  that  task  with  the  best  ideals 
of  honor  and  integrity  that  ycu  know. 

When  we  are  gone  and  forgotten,  cur  characters 
will  endure,  for  in  the  lives  of  these  living  will  be 
reflected  the  influence  ,of  our  lives  and  character, 
passing  down  the  line  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  we  live  successful  lives  and 
leave  this  world  better  than  when  we  came  into  it. 
If  we  do  this,  cur  influence  will  react  throughout 
eternity  in  successive  waves  of  truth  and  honor. 


SCHOOL  HAYS 

Jane  Gorton,  ’41 

On  our  way  to  school  each  morning 
We  are  feeling  so  happy  and  gay, 

But  when  we  reach  the  high  school  door 
The  brightness  fades  away. 

We  think  and  study  from  class  to  class 
And  wish  that  we  needn’t  stay, 

And  the  bell  that  means  dismissal 
Is  the  best  thing  in  the  day. 
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PEACE 

Joan  Fowle,  '39 

When  your  head  is  tired,  and  yc.ur  spirit  sore, 
After  the  toil  of  the  day, 

Come  sit  by  the  fire  and  feel  no  more 
The  burden  of  “Yea  and  nay.” 

Let  the  friendly  flame  in  your  still  abode 

Warm  the  heart  that  is  worn  with  strife, 
Let  it  heal  the  wounds  and  lift  the  load 
You'll  be  bearing  all  your  life. 

Give  thanks  to  the  Father  Who  gave  you  fire, 
The  tool  of  your  release, 

The  mighty  maker  of  all  you  desire, 

Of  comfort,  of  home,  of  peace. 


SPRING 

Howard  Fossey,  '40 


COURAGE 

Jeanette  Spencer,  '39 

It’s  not  what  you  have  that  counts  so  much 
It’s  not  what  you  do  that  completes  the  touch 
But  it’s  the  courage  you  store  in  your  heart 
That  keeps  the  good  and  evil  apart. 


I>  REARING 

Hazel  Van  Putten,  ’39 

as  I  sit  on  the  smooth,  gray  sands 
Gazing  far  off  to  sea, 

The  waves  seem  to  whisper  of  distant  lands 
And  tell  strange  stories  to  me. 

I  close  my  eyes  and  travel  away 
In  the  path  of  the  sun’s  light  gleam. 

It  seems  I’ve  been  gone  far  more  than  a  day 
But,  of  course,  its  only  a  dream. 


The  sun  shines  down  on  us  today, 
Pansies  are  peeping  through  the  hay, 
(How  do  they  know  it’s  early  May?) 

Bluebells  from  the  turf  are  springing 
In  my  ears  the  Spring  is  ringing 
Everywhere  the  birds  are  singing. 


HOSPITALITY 

Ruth  Breslin,  ’41 

Come  in,  good  friend, 
Remove  your  hat 
Sit  by  the  fire 

And  we’ll  have  a  chat, 
For  a  chilly  tang 
Is  in  the  air 
And  lonely  looks 

Our  old  arm-chair. 

A  cup  of  tea 

We'll  brew  for  you 
You’ll  take  some  cake, 
Some  cookies,  too, 

And  sit  and  sip 
A  cup  of  tea 
Warm  and  cozy 
Here  with  me. 


FRIENDS 

Faith  Sweeney,  ’41 

The  treasures  that  I  treasure  most 
And  hold  most  dear  to  me 
Are  friends  who  will  be  faithful 
And  who  will  always  be. 

At  school,  at  work,  at  play, 

I’ll  hold  them  through  thick  and  thin, 
For  I  know  the’d  do  the  same  for  me 
In  helping  me  to  win. 


GRADUATED 

Fred  Greenleaf,  ’40 

Pretty  soon  our  school  will  close 
And  seniors  sad  and  glad 
Will  onward  march  to  work  or  school 
To  fortune  good  and  bad. 

But  when  September  rolls  around 
The  dejected  mournful  looks 
Will  show  who  misses  Woburn  High, 
The  crowd,  the  sport,  the  books. 
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May  22,  1939. 

In  competition  with  seniors  of  several  other  high 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  Miss  Jean  Sullivan  and 
her  alternate,  Miss  Eileen  Duran,  took  part  in  a 
Typewriting  Contest  held  at  Fisher  Business  College, 
Boston,  May  20.  Miss  Sullivan  was  the  winner  of 
one  of  the  four  contests,  receiving  a  Standard  Col¬ 
legiate  Dictionary.  This  award  was  made  for  ac¬ 
curacy  in  typewriting  54  words  per  minute  for  five 
minutes,  with  one  error. 

These  two  girls  wen  first  and  second  place,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  a  speed  contest  for  seniors  at  the  High 
School  recently.  The  awards  at  this  time  were  a 
gold  and  silver  key,  donated  by  the  Fisher  Business 
College. 


SENIOR  PLAY 

On  Friday  evening,  April  21,  1939,  the  “Ghost 

Train,’’  a  mystery  thriller,  was  presented  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senior  Class  under  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Harlow  C.  Seeley. 

The  play  was  well  presented  to  an  overflowing 
audience — congratulations  are  extended  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  players. 

The  play  committee  wlic  worked  hard  to  make 
it  a  success  were:  Kathryn  Aylward,  William  Burke, 
Alberta  Demitroff,  David  Folan,  and  Michael  Mc- 
Gann. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Richard  Winthrop-  John  Huckins 

Elsie  Winthrop — Jean  West 

Saul  Hodgkins — Horace  Marion 

Charles  Murdock — William  Sherburne 

Peggy  Murdock — Anne  Caldwell 

Miss  Bourne — Jean  Cummings 

Teddie  Deekin — 'Norman  Leathe 

Julia  Price — Claire  Casey 

Herbert  Price — Richard  Merrill 

John  Sterlong — Lawrence  Smith 

Jackson — Charles  Collazzo 

Officers — Thomas  Quirk,  Michael  McGann 

The  musical  program  was  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Eleanor  F.  James. 


JUNIOR  PROM 

On  May  19,  1939,  at  eight  o’clock,  the  annual 
Junior  Prom  of  the  Junior  Class  was  held  in  the 
Woburn  High  School  Auditorium. 

Harry  Maynard  and  his  orchestra  provided  the 
music  which  was  enjoyed  from  S  o’clock  until  mid¬ 
night.  The  hall  was  cleverly  decorated  with  pink, 
green  and  yello  crepe-paper  streamers,  and  colored 
balloons.  At  9:35,  pictures  of  those  attending  were 
taken. 

The  committee  in  charge  included,  James  Gaff¬ 
ney,  chairman;  Helen  PaPrshley,  Patricia  Rolland, 
Roland  Dickson,  William  Hutchinson,  Martha  West 
and  Alma  Pineau. 

Hostesses  for  the  evening  were  Mrs.  Orel  M. 
Bean,  the  Misses  Virginia  A.  Canant,  Helen  A.  Sal¬ 
mon,  A.  Loretta  McGowan,  and  Catherine  B.  Burke. 

Those  acting  as  ushers  were — James  P.  Gaffney, 
Roland  G.  Dickson,  Thomas  F.  Porter,  Stanley  P. 
Kosma,  and  Wm.  E.  Hutchinson. 

The  Junior  Class  O  cers  are; 

President — James  Gaffney 

V.  President — Alma  Pineau 

Secretary — Martha  West. 


Howard  Franklin  Buckman,  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Class,  was  one  of  six  successful  candidates 
participating  in  the  Boston  Herald  Spelling  Bee.  Mr. 
B’uckman  competed  against  a  strong  field  of  spellers 
representing  the  various  high  schools  of  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton. 

We  extend  our  sincere  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Buckman  for  his  excellent  work. 


The  Prize  Speaking  Contest  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  March  24.  in  our  High  School  auditorium. 
The  speakers  were: 

John  Cullen  Norman  Leathe 

Helen  Larson  Margaret  Manley 

Theodore  McGaunn  Barbara  Edgett 

Betty  Morrissey  Thomas  Quirk 

Joseph  Romaine 

Between  the  readings  the  band  and  glee  club  en¬ 
tertained  with  appropriate  musical  selections. 

The  judges  awarded  1st  prize  of  $5.00  to  Helen 
Larson  and  John  Cullen,  while  the  second  prize  of 
$2.50  was  presented  to  Barbara  Edgett  and  Theodore 
McGaunn. 
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CURLS’  SPORTS 

On  March  22,  1939  ever  seventy-five  girls  re¬ 
ported  toMiss  Feeney  for  baseball  practice.  Many 
of  the  girls  were  veterans  of  preceding  years  and 
were  eager  to  return  to  the  ball  and  bat.  Every 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  girls  report  for  baseball 
practice  and  by  the  locks  of  the  excellent  pitching, 
catching,  and  hitting,  Woburn  High  has  ia  line  girls’ 
baseball  team.  Miss  Feeney  has  arranged  many  out¬ 
side  games  for  our  girls,  so  why  not  attend  them? 
The  following  teams  have  been  formed:  “Mounties,” 
“Hold  Tights,”  “Swingers,”  “Sluggers”  and  “Wolves.” 


Another  game  which  definitely  closed  the  girls 
basketball  season  was  a  preliminary  game  at  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  cn  April  11,  1939,  at  eight  o’clock.  The 
High  School  Girls  played  the  Montvales  and  the 
game  proved  interesting  as  some  of  our  high  school 
girls  were  c.n  the  Montvale  team.  The  girls  even 
though  they  hadn’t  practiced  for  a  few  weeks,  played 
better  than  ever  running  enthusiasm  up  to  a  high 
pitch.  The  girls  playing  for  the  High  School  were: 
Martha  Marks,  Eleanor  Dana,  Kay  Aylward,  Made¬ 
line  Clark,  Vera  Rosengren,  Eleanor  Tedesco.  The 
girls  on  the  Montvale  team  were:  Harriet  Drew, 
Marion  Mawn,  Mary  Gavin,  Thelma  McClure,  Joyce 
Gibson,  and  Louise  Bemis. 


On  May  11,  1939  the  Medford  girls  traveled  to 
Woburn  to  play  the  High  School  girls  baseball  team. 
E'oth  teams  were  evenly  matched  and  every  moment 
of  the  game  was  exciting  to  the  players  as  well  as 
to  the  spectators.  The  Woburn  girls  held  the  lead 


right  up  to  the  last  inning  when  fate  changed  their 
luck  and  allowed  the  Medford  girls  to  step  out  with 
two  runs  ahead  of  Woburn.  The  score  of  the  game 
was  10-14.  The  lineup  was:  V.  Rosengren,  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  P.  Fenton,  M.  Gavin,  K.  Leahy,  E.  Danna,  N. 
Neilsr.n,  M.  McHugh,  and  M.  Clarke. 


On  May  17,  1939,  the  Woburn  girls  traveled  to 
Melrose  for  a  baseball  tilt.  The  Woburn  girls  seemed 
to  take  hold  at  first  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
game  slowed  up  with  Melrose  taking  the  lead.  Ex¬ 
cellent  playing  was  displayed  on  each  side.  The 
score  was  11-4.  The  Woburn  girls  playing  were:  V. 
Rosengren,  M.  Patterson,  H.  Dow,  M.  Gavin,  K.  Lea- 
hey,  M.  McHugh,  E.  Danna,  N.  Neilson,  and  M. 
Clarke. 


The  “Swingers”  of  the  Girls  dnterclass  Baseball 
Teams  are  the  winners  of  the  tournament.  The 
“Swingers”  have  won  every  class  game  they’ve 
played.  The  girls  on  this  team  are  Capt.  M.  Gavin, 
M.  McHugh,  E.  Holloran.  E.  Danna,  R.  Flaherty,  H. 
Dow,  and  G.  Craven.  Games  have  been  held  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  between  the  class  teams. 
The  “Swingers”  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
excellent  playing. 


BASKETBALL 

Feb.  10— 

The  Woburn  High  hoopsters  headed  by  “Tucker” 
Flaherty  gained  their  sixth  win  at  the  expense  oi 
Melrose  when  they  defeated  the  invaders  lire  by  the 
score  of  29  to  17.  'Hutchinson  and  Buckler  were  run- 
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ners  up  to  Flaherty,  while  Dickkson  and  DeRosa  also 
featured  in  the  score.  Woburn’s  attack  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fast  and  several  times  they  caught  the  Spot 
Ponders  napping.  The  Woburn  Seconds  were  adged 
by  the  Melrose  Seconds  14  to  12. 

Feb.  17- 

Winchester  High  closed  its  basketball  season 
with  a  victory  over  Woburn  High,  23  to  13.  The 
Woburnites  scored  ten  points  in  the  first  period,  but 
for  the  remainder  of  the  game  were  helpless.  Win¬ 
chester’s  defense  was  impenetrable.  Buckler  was 
high  scorer  for  Woburn,  tallying  six  points.  The 
Woburn  (Second  team  defeated  the  Winchester  Sec¬ 
ond  team,  32  to  27. 

Feb.  22— 

Woburn  High  nosed  the  Keith  Academy  basketeers 
before  a  large  crowd  in  the  local  gym  by  the  score 
of  27  to  24.  Buckler  again  led  the  winners,  caging 
ten  points.  It  was  a  “nip  and  tuck”  encounter,  the 
score  remaining  very  close  throughout  the  entire 
game.  Woburn  Jr.  High  defeated  the  High  School 
second  team  26  to  21,  to  chalk  up  their  tenth  victory 
in  eleven  starts. 

Feb.  28— 

Powerful  Somerville  High  completely  outplayed 
the  Woburn  Hoopsters  in  an  encounter  here  at  the 
gym,  40  to  13.  Woburn  found  it  impossible  to  pene¬ 
trate  Somerville’s  tight  defense,  but  could  not  stop 
Somerville  frcm  penetrating  theirs.  The  Woburn 
Seconds  lost  to  the  Somerville  Second  team  23-22. 


second  teams 

follow,  covering  a  total 

of  seventeen 

games : 

FIRST  TEAM 

Points 

Buckler 

f. 

96 

Hutchinson 

f. 

93 

Flaherty 

b. 

56 

Tedesco 

f. 

48 

Chrisafis 

c. 

39 

DeRosa 

b. 

23 

Dickson 

f.b. 

14 

Gaffney 

f. 

2 

Gorman 

c. 

0 

Cristaldi 

f. 

0 

SECOND  TEAM 

Points 

Cri&taldi 

f. 

77 

Gaffney 

f. 

70 

Brophey 

c. 

46 

Bradley 

f.b. 

35 

Mullen 

b. 

24 

Gorman 

f. 

10 

Dickson 

b. 

10 

Costello 

b. 

7 

Crisafis 

c. 

6 

Moore 

f. 

6 

Kiklis 

f. 

6 

Lentene 

f. 

4 

Feb.  24— 

Irving  Buckler  paced  the  High  School  to  a  hard 
earned  win  over  the  Junior  High  School  team,  32 
to  21.  The  juniors  proved  to  be  stubborn  opponents 
for  three  long  perids,  but  tired  in  the  last  canto. 
Buckler  tossed  sixteen  sensational  points  for  the 
winners.  Flaherty,  Hutchinson,  Dickson,  and  Te- 
desco  each  tallied  four  points.  The  Woburn  Seconds 
defeated  the  “Y”  Wasps  in  a  preliminary  encounter, 
17  to  14. 

March  3 — 

Woburn  journeyed  to  Melrose  to  play  their  last 
game  of  the  season.  They  defeated  the  Spot  Ponders 
25  to  17.  Woburnites  took  an  early  lead  and  at  no 
time  were  they  pressed  by  their  opponents.  Woburn 
Seconds  also  enjoyed  success  at  Melrose’s  expense 
chalking  up  a  19  to  10  victory. 

NOTES 

Irving  Buckler  was  the  ranking  scorer  in  bas¬ 
ketball  for  Wc.burn  High  this  year,  scoring  96  points 
in  seventeen  games.  Billy  Hutchinson  was  a  very 
close  second  with  a  total  of  93  points.  The  team 
had  a  record  of  ten  wins  and  seven  defeats.  This 
was  due  in  great  part  to  two  trouncings  received  at 
the  hands  c.f  the  powerful  Somerville  team. 

Individual  points  for  members  of  the  first  and 


BASEBALL 

Well,  here  it  is  spring  gain  and  another  baseball 
season  is  under  way  with  Woburn  pretty  much  as¬ 
sured  of  fielding  a  capable  nine  built  around  a  flock 
of  last  year’s  regulars. 

Dick  Daw,  a  southpaw  and  last  year’s  ranking 
pitcher,  together  with  right-hander  Dick  Dickson, 
and  catcher  Jackie  Ferullo,  form  an  experienced  bat¬ 
tery.  First  base  will  be  held  down  by  “B'illy”  Burke, 
football  captain  and  veteran  of  two  baseball  cam¬ 
paigns,  while  it  is  expected  that  John  “Shogger” 
Shaughnessy  will  clinch  the  hot  corner  post.  “Speed” 
Canney,  “Bill”  Hutchinson,  Charlie  Bradley,  and  Jim 
Gaffney  are  fighting  it  out  for  the  'keystone  berths, 
with  Canney  and  Hutchinson  having  the  edge  at  pres¬ 
ent.  “Hammy”  Hamilton  and  Tim  DeRosa,  veteran 
infielders,  are  not  available  due  to  extra-curricular 
activities. 

Although  the  infield  is  well  taken  care  of,  the 
situation  in  the  outfield  is  very  aincertain,  Bob  Na- 
zarian,  center-fielder,  being  the  only  player  assured 
of  a  position.  Fighting  for  berths  in  left  and  right 
are  Joe  Manley,  “Harpy”  Hogan,  Ray  Ross,  “Chuchi” 
McSheffrey,  “Mudd”  Tedesco,  and  Dick  Cavicchi,  the 
first  two  named  being  the  most  impressive  to  date. 

“Bucky”  Buckman,  Bob  Varey,  and  Joe  Lally,  a 
sophomore,  round  out  the  pitching  staff. 

The  Woburn  nine  play  16  games  this  year,  and 
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it  is  generally  expected  that  they  will  exceed  last 
year’s  record  of  4  won  and  10  lost  by  a  wide  margin, 
although  they  meet  such  formidable  nines  as  Water- 
town  and  Melrose,  together  with  four  new  opponents, 
Winthrop,  Saugus,  Keith  Academy,  and  Wakefield, 
none  of  whom  are  pushovers. 

Stonehain  14  Woburn  (> 

With  Dick  Daw  on  the  mound,  Woburn  scored  3 
runs  in  the  first  inning  to  take  an  early  lead,  but 
inexperience  and  lack  of  practice  told  on  the  orange 
and  black  nine  as  Stoneham  capitalized  on  16  hits 
and  nine  errors  for  14  runs  and  the  ball  game. 

Watertown  11  Woburn  0 

Dick  Dickson,  making  his  first  high-school  pitch¬ 
ing  start,  was  hit  freely  by  the  big  red  team  of 
Watertown,  and  although  the  Woburn  nine  had  had 
the  benefits  of  a  week’s  practice  after  the  Stoneham 
game,  they  contributed  nine  errors  to  hand  their 
rivals  the  pastime  on  a  platter.  Woburn  appeared 
very  weak  at  bat  save  for  the  stickwork  of  Jackie 
Ferelo  and  Bill  E'urke,  who  governed  2  for  2. 

Winthrop  14  Woburn  1 

Once  again  errors  cost  Woburn  a  ball  game.  Daw 
hurled  good  ball  throughout  the  seven  innings  he 
was  in  there,  but  Woburn’s  defense  was  very  badly 
shod,  the  orange  and  black  piling  up  a  flock  of  mis- 
cues,  while  at  bat  the  locals  made  but  four  hits  while 
whiffing  twenty  times.  Di  Minico  of  Winthrop  pitched 
a  high  class  brand  of  ball  and  merited  the  triumph. 

Melrose  1(5  Woburn  4 

Powerful  Melrose  journeyed  to  Woburn  for  the 
locals’  first  home  game,  and  cracked  out  10  hits 
for  12  runs  in  the  first  inning  to  put  the  game  away. 
The  outcome  of  the  contest  was  never  in  doubt,  as 
Melrose  and  Woburn  each  made  4  runs  during  the 
last  eight  innings. 


TRACK 

Woburn  High  Track  Meets 

Woburn  vs.  Winchester  Woburn  47 — Win.  30 

On  Friday,  May  12,  our  tack  team  went  to  Win¬ 
chester  for  a  meet  with  Winchester  High  School. 
This  being  our  first  meet  of  the  season  we  had  little 
hope  of  taking  it,  but  the  meet  summary  showed 
Woburn  the  winner  by  a  score  of  47-30.  Larry  Cul¬ 
len,  the  backbone  of  last  year’s  cross  country  team, 
was  winner  in  the  1-mile  run,  and  second  in  the  880 
yard  run.  Frank  Meehan,  our  captain,  was  a  high 
scorer,  and  other  contributors  to  our  cause  were 
Prousalis,  Cavicchi,  Logue,  Crouch,  Brown,  Diamont, 
Hogan  and  Lentine. 

Woburn  vs.  Wakefield  Woburn  37  Wakefield  35 

Monday  15:  The  Track  Team  won  a  close  meet 
with  Wakefield.  We  dropped  all  three  places  in  the 
high  jump  because  of  a  poor  grass  take  off  which 
was  very  slippery.  Cick  Cavicchi,  a  new  man  to 


track,  turned  in  the  remarkable  time  of  10.2s  in  the 
100  yard  dash.  Cullen  repeated  in  the  one  mile  run. 
Meehan  also  ran  first  in  the  440  yard  run  again. 
Other  scorers  were  Prousalis,  Brown,  Hogan,  Dia¬ 
mont,  Lentine,  Greene,  and  Procter. 

Woburn  vs.  Winthrop  Woburn  45  Winthrop  27 

On  Wednesday,  May  17,  Woburn  took  their  third 
straight  meet  by  a  good  sized  score.  We  took  all 
the  places  in  the  one  mile  run,  the  880  yard  run,  the 
broad  jump  and  high  jump.  Cullen  was  again  the 
high  scorer,  with  Frank  Meehan  and  Ed  Crouch  one 
point  behind  him.  Meehan  tied  Cullen  for  first  place 
in  the  880,  was  2nd  in  the  440  and  3rd  in  the  one 
mile  run.  Crouch  was  first  in  the  bread  jump,  2nd 
in  the  high  jump,  and  3rd  in  the  440.  Others  who 
added  to  the  score  were  Lentine,  Hogan,  Brewer,  Ca¬ 
vicchi,  Prousalis,  Diamont,  and  McCafferty. 

Thus  far  we  are  undefeated  in  three  meets  and 
contemplate  a  season  without  a  loss.  This  is  only 
our  hope,  but  our  present  record  shows  we  have  a 
very  good  chance  to  do  so. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


The  Future  of  Class  IB-3 

Kathleen  Parker — Journalist 
Alicia  Thomas — Dancer 
William  Reddy — -“Times”  hoy. 

Mildred  Out  ridge — Secretary 
Mary  Neilon — Journalist 

Lillian  Klyda - Historian 

Leo  Callahan — Dreamer 

Helen  Larson — Dramatic  teacher 

Albert  Tedesco — Baseball  star 

Josephine  Failla — Salesgirl 

Olga  Bartoli — Assistant  to  Helen  Larson 

Eleanor  Smith — Dressmaker 

Francis  White — In  the  navy 

Rose  Scire — Salesgirl 

Alberta  Demitroff — Engineer’s  wife. 

Jean  Callahan — In  society 
Kenneth  Ralphs — Bookkeeper 
Gloria  Romaine — Housekeeper 
Margaret  Brine — Model 
Edna  Hemmingway — Assistant  Model 
Helen  McKee — Farmerette 
Patricia  Hardy — Salesgirl 
Dot  Campbell — Married 
Anna  Cclucci — Farmerette 


THE  FUTURE 

Mildred  Outridge — Skiing  teacher 

Mudd  Tedesco — A  barber 

Alicia  Thomas — On  Major  Bowes 

Jean  Callahan — Still  dancing 

Fran  White — In  the  navy 

Reddy  Fox — Athletic  director  at  Harvard. 

Alberta  Demitroff  married  to  Chicken. 

Alicia  Thomas  is  another  Eleanor  Powell. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  are  wondering  what  Kay  Doyle  is  going  to 
do  in  the  future.  Could  it  possibly  be  a  private  ste¬ 
nographer  or  maybe  a  typist? 

>fc  *  *  *  * 

Phyllis  Keane,  we  are  sure,  will  make  a  very 
reliable  telephone  operator.  For  several  years  she 
has  looked  forward  to  such  a  position,  and  we  all 
wish  her  Good  Luck! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Sully,  our  charming  little  blond,  wishes  that  her 
future  career  will  be  a  stenographer  in  a  large  con¬ 


cern.  She  keeps  hoping  that  she  will  receive  a  good 
pay  check. 

Everyone  was  working  busily  and  quietly,  until 
Freda  dropped  her  pocketbook,  then  everyone  said, 
Oh! 

*  *  *  #  * 

One  of  our  boy’s  wishes  is  to  become  a  under¬ 
taker,  so  when  we  have  departed,  let’s  not  forget  to 
give  our  business  to  him. 

Experts  of  IB1 

Expert  Typist  . Jean  Sullivan 

Expert  Historian  . Rose  Hede 

Expert  in  Shorthand  .  Greta  Slack 

Expert  in  French  .  Doris  Byron 

Expert  in  English  .  Phyllis  McSweeney 

Expert  in  Commercial  Law . Freda  Allen 

^  ^  if; 

After  the  contest  in  typewriting,  held  at  Fisher’s 
Business  School,  in  which  two  of  our  classmates 
competed,  I  feel  that  they  will  be  efficient  secretaries 
in  the  near  future.  These  two  school  chums,  Jean 
Sullivan  and  Eileen  Duran,  have  shown  their  friends 
the  skill  and  good  sportsmanship  which  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  possess.  I  am  sure  that  when  I  praise 
these  two  girls,  I  speak  for  the  teachers  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting,  as  well  as  for  the  ether  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  of  ’39. 

Teacher:  Many  cities  in  the  past  have  been 

burned  to  the  ground.  Some  people,  when  hurrying 
away,  take  with  them  some  articles  of  very  little 
value.  If  this  city  burned  down  what  would  you 
pick  up  first?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “Myself.” 

$  *  *  *  * 

As  I  look  into  the  future  of  Phyllis  McSweeney, 
I  see  her  as  an  earnest,  efficient  private  secretary, 
but  gazing  further  into  the  crystal  ball,  it  seems  that 
Miss  McSweeney  has  given  up  her  position  for  the 
happier  pleaures  of  married  life. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Ruth  Beaton  of  IBI  seems  destined  to  be  a  teach¬ 
er  of  French  in  W.  H.  S.  This  happens  to  be  only 
her  fifth  year  of  it. 
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Ruth  Sanborn's  future  may  be  doubtful  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  if  we  may,  we  would  like  to  give  her  a  little 
advice,  “Please,  Ruth,  when  you  go  out  into  the  bus¬ 
iness  world  learn  to  control  your  giggle.”  School 
life  would  have  been  dull  without:  Norma’s  smile, 
Ruth's  giggle,  Phyllis’  intelligence,  Alice’s  clowning, 
and  Doris’  disposition. 

What’s  the  story  on  Marion  Doherty?  Is  she 
going  to  be  a  store  clerk  all  her  life? 

Answer:  Nope,  I  don’t  think  sc.  By  the  looks 
of  her  crowded  store,  and  it’s  not  filled  with  girls, 
either. 

s{e  sjc  sjt 

The  class  of  IB3  have: 

A  White  but  no  Black. 

A  Campbell  but  no  Soup. 

A  Thomas  but  no  Edison. 

A  Rieddy  but  no  Willing  and  Able. 

A  Hardy  but  no  Softy. 

Future 

The  future  position  of  Miss  Helen  McKee  will 
be  a  very  interesting  out,  as  she  has  chosen  for  her 
life  vocation,  her  hobby  of  singing.  She  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  several  times  that  she  would 
like  to  sing  with  one  of  the  famous  dance  bands  that 
tour  the  country.  After  she  graduates  from  High 
School,  she  is  going  to  enter  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  where  she  will  prepare  for  that 
position. 

Dorothy  Campbell  is  going  to  a  Boston  Domestic 
School  to  learn  the  art  of  housekeeping,  as  she  in¬ 
tends  to  enter  the  matrimonial  stage  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  Domestic  School. 

This  year’s  class  has  been  the  quietest  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  college  section  has 
been  asleep  all  year. 

sj:  %  jfc  sk 

Dorothy  Moore  will  be  happily  married. 

:|c  :}:  jfc 

Why  does  Tom  S.  always  smile  at  the  girls  in 
history? 

The  person  beside  me  is  a  jitterbug.  His  nick¬ 
name  is  Eddie.  Sleeping  is  one  of  his  favorite  sports, 
next  comes  eating,  followed  strongly  by  chewing 
gum  which  makes  that  point  stick.  He  loves  night 
work,  not  homework.  If  you  cannot  tell  his  name, 
Edward  Fitchett  is  the  same. 

***** 

What  sort  of  a  share  has  “Monk”  Norton  in  the 
business  up  on  the  Wilmington  line? 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Richy”  Hern  can  be  in  Stoneham  a  lot  more 


nights,  now  that  the  bowling  alleys  have  closed  up 
and  his  “pin  boy”  duties  have  closed. 

B'ob  Varey,  the  boy  beside  me,  is  a  very  hard 
working  boy  and  will  succeed  in  life.  I  think  that 
he  is  the  type  of  a  boy  who  will  get  married  about 
five  years  after  high  school.  He  is  the  home  loving 
type  of  boy,  and  will  marry  a  hometown  girl, — gues 
who! 

:{:  j|«  »fe  4c 

G.  Nelson— The  boy  with  the  alluring  smile.  He 
will  become  a  great  track  runner.  He  is  very  silent 
but  sometime  in  the  near  future  will  become  the 
young  lady’s  friend. 

Winchester  receives  a  visit  from  the  two  Eileens 
every  day  in  the  week. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Hammy  Hamilton,  our  own  Bob  Taylor  (he 
thinks)  is  the  boy  who  sets  the  styles  in  Woburn 
High  (he  thinks)  and  is  the  girls’  dream  boy  (he 
thinks).  Both  Hammy  and  Harpy  Hogan  are  quite 
the  boys.  Why  don’t  you  stick  to  the  girls  in  Med¬ 
ford,  Hammy  You  are  all  done  with  the  girls  of 
Woburn. 

ifc  sjc  :}s  :{:  sH 

Dick  Hern  is  going  to  be  a  master  mind  on 
dames. 

Tom  McGovern,  well-known  cheerleader,  is 
known  to  go  for  a  Senior — K.D.  What’s  the  matter 
with  Ruthie.  Tom? 

***** 

The  Senior  class  cf  1939  is  the  best,  finest,  most 
beautiful,  studious,  learned,  most  intelligent  class 
that  ever  graduated  from  the  Woburn  High  School. 

sfc  %  sj:  *  sjc 

Dorothy  Campbell — Driving  Instructor 

Josephine  Failla — Married 

Alicia  Thomas — On  Broadway 

Millie  Outridge — Private  Secretary 

Albert  Tedesco — Basketball  Instructor 

Anna  Smith — Clerk  in  the  Grocery  Store 

Ellie  Smith — Anna’s  Assistant 

Leo  Callahan — W.P.A.  Advisor 

Alberta  Demetroff — Happily  Married 

Francis  White — U.  S.  Sailor 

Billy  Reddy — Working  for  the  Times  Office 

***** 

Vincent  Simeon,  one  of  the  few  boy  students  to 
graduate  on  the  credit  roll,  is  deciding  whether  to 
go  tc  aviation  school  or  not.  Personally  we  do  not 
see  how  he  can  become  an  aviator  when  he  becomes 
ill  by  riding  on  the  flying  horses  at  a  carnival. 

*  sjs  *  *  * 

Why  is  “Hutchie”  so  interested  in  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Tennis  Courts? 
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W.  MacKay,  the  Romeo  of  IB4,  has  all  the  girls 
charmed  by  his  alluring  smile  and  winning  ways. 

*  *  *  *  * 

From  George  Smith’s  endearing  terms  to  fellow 
students  and  teachers  alike,  he  will  probably  be 
known  as  a  great  heart  breaker  in  years  to  come. 
I’m  sure  he’s  leaving  many  broken  hearts  here  at 
school.  He’s  just  a  gigolo. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Teacher:  Winstanly,  your  spelling  is  terrible 
What  is  the  matter  with  you? 

Winstanly:  Why  I’m  surprised,  don’t  you  real¬ 
ize  the  English  Language  is  constantly  changing? 

*  *  *  *  * 

We,  the  pupils,  are  leaving  this  Foundation  of 
Learning,  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School,  and  put¬ 
ting  aside  our  books  in  June.  We  must  not  lay 
them  down  for  good.  We  must  take  up  the  flag  and 
march  on  to  higher  learning  and  understadig.  We, 
the  youth  c.f  today,  must  and  shall  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow. 

***** 

Teacher:  What  is  a  Smoke  House  on  a  southern 
plantation 

Louis:  A  place  where  the  men  go  to  smoke. 

***** 

Teacher:  Give  a  sentence  with  deceit  in  it. 

Pupil:  The  boy  sat  in  de  seat. 

Class  Incident 

John  Shaughnessy  had  a  match  in  his  pocket 
and  it  caught  fire.  Was  his  face  red! 

$  j|e  ?jc  sic  * 

We  are  now  in  the  year  1949,  our  future  before 
us,  and  we  the  class  of  1939,  Section  IB1  have  gath¬ 
ered  to  tell  our  plans  for  the  future. 

We  hear  that: 

Billy  Burke  is  coaching  at  Woburn  High. 

Ollie  Richardson  is  a  secretary. 

Bill  Callahan  is  the  National  Commander. 

Freda  Allen  is  teaching  at  Woburn  High. 

Doris  Byron  is  teaching  shorthand. 

Clare  E'rine  has  her  own  Elocution  School. 

Miriam  Walker  is  a  model  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
Shop  in  New  York. 

Jean  Sullivan  still  holds  the  championship  rec¬ 
ord  for  typing. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mabel  Larsen  is  not  here, 
but  she  is  abroad  studying  art. 

Betty  Mc.rrisey  is  also  abroad  on  a  business 
transaction. 

Ruth  Sanborn  is  on  night  duty  at  the  hospital 
and  could  not  be  here. 

Alice  O'Donnell  is  not  present  as  she  has  taken 
over  Irene  Harris’  place  on  A1  Pierce’s  Program. 


Phyllis  McSweeney  and  Greta  Slack  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  stenographers. 

Esther  Hickey  has  her  own  ice  cream  parlor. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
rest  of  our  section,  but  we  are  sorry  that  they  could 
not  be  here  tonight. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  if  Frances  were  a  Professor  instead  of  a 
Deane? 

The  class  of  IB1  would  have  no  life,  if  it  didn’t 
have  Ollie  and  Billy  to  supply  the  life  and  laughter 
for  the  class. 

%  Hi  sjc  jj«  % 

In  the  future  we  see  Eileen  Duran  as  the  second 
Arlene  Harris.  We  also  see  Alice  O’Donnell  super¬ 
visor  in  the  telephone  company. 

*  *  *  *  jjs 

Why  does  Ollie  blush  when  we  read  in  class, 
Browning’s  poem,  Summum  Bonum. 

****!* 

Is  Marion  Doherty  going  to  be  a  secretary  to  the 
B  &  M,  or  will  she;  play  cn  as  a  store  clerk? 

Ask  Phyllis  McSweeney  what  the  attraction  in 
Room  14  is. 

We  are  sure  that  as  a  hairdresser,  Mabel  Larsen 
will  be  a  success. 

How  did  an  innocent  little  snake  get  into  Mike 
McGann’s  desk? 

Class  IB1  is  now  studying  in  their  Little  Red 
B'ook — Browning. 

Future  of  IB1 

Phyllis  McSweeney — 'English  teacher. 

Greta  Slack — First  woman  president. 

Doris  Byron — History  teacher. 

Jean  Sullivan — Private  secretary  in  the  John 
Hancock  Insurance  Co. 

Eileen  Duran — Mdvie  star. 

Claire  Brine — Elocution  teacher. 

Freda  Allen — Editor  of  a  newspaper. 

Billy  Callahan — Sports  commentator. 

Marion  Haley — Secretary  to  President. 

*  jjj  He  *  * 

What  would  happen  if: 

Betty  and  Claire  failed  to  meet  every  morning? 

A  certain  senior  boy  knew  the  real  reason  why 
he  is  called  “Ladies  Man’’  by  Betty  and  Claire. 

What  two  Junior  boys  asked  two  Senior  girls 
to  the  Junior  Prom? 
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What  Senior  girls  out  riding  one  evening  sailed 
on  a  very  small  hill  and  laughed  so  loud  they  could¬ 
n’t  get  the  car  started? 

***** 

We  hear  that  Shakespeare  died  in  1959.  For  in¬ 
formation  on  his  death,  please  consult  the  test  pap¬ 
er  of  an  individual  in  3B1. 

sfc  $  $  $  sj« 

Was  that  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  did  Haskell 
really  call  Frances,  HONEY? 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  wonder  what  it  said  in  that  note  from  Mary 
to  Junie?  Nice  ending,  anyhow. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Babe  insists  she  was  at  home  the  other  night. 
We  wonder! 

*  ifc  *  #  * 

How  old  was  John  Clemens  when  he  was  born? 

We  hope  Virginia  R(alph  has  a  good  time  at  the 
World’s  Fair. 

:jc  5j«  Sfc  * 

We  wonder  why  Connie  Stryke  is  always  in  a 
hurry  to  get  over  to  the  golf  links  and  caddy.  Guess 
he  figures  someone  will  get  there  before  him. 

We  wonder: 

Why  Girlie  is  so  interested  in  her  cousin  late¬ 
ly? 

Why  does  Dotty  V.  like  to  go  everywhere  with 
her  brother?  Could  it  be  the  company  he  keeps? 

Who  gave  Hutchie  the  new  name  he  has — Harry 
Hutch. 

Does  A.  Smith  use  nail  polish  to  protect  or  beau¬ 
tify  them? 

Why  do  J.  M’s.  eyes  sparkle  when  she  sits  on 
the  stone  wall  with  E.  N*. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

Why  is  C.  B.  so  fond  of  wire-headed  terriers’s 
(owners)  ? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  does  Harvie  B.  go  shopping  with  his  nice 
looking  sister?  If  it  is  his  sister? 

Notes  from  IIIB1: 

Mary  Ellingwood  is  all-a-flutter  over  a  certain 
J.  J.  Boyle  of  Cambridge. 

Why  does  Ruby  go  to  the  library  every  after¬ 
noon? 

There  are  four  girls  on  the  baseball  team  here. 

Why  is  Harry  so  nervous? 

Harvey  B.  is  seen  about  town  with  a  nice  looking 


girl  that  he  insists  is  his  sister — mighty  nice  to  his 
sister! 

Why  does  Shirley  Fenton  follow  the  track  team? 
Where  does  Mary  E.  go  on  Sunday  nights? 

Why  does  John  Clemens  always  go  down  to 
room  2  before  school?  I  bet  J.  D.  knows. 

Why  does  Dottie  like  to  play  Melrose  so  well? 
I  hear  they  have  a  good  locking  umpire  there. 

Why  does  George  Clappison  like  to  caddy  over 
at  the  gold  links?  Funny  he  always  caddies  for  the 
same  people. — (Or  should  I  say  person?) 

Who  is  Margie  interested  in  on  Church  St.? 
Why  dc  certain  girls  go  to  Winchester  so  often? 

*  *  *  * C  * 

What  certain  girl  gets  excited  the  5th  period  on 
Wednesday.  (Who’s  Excited?) 

sK  jfc  * 

What  would  Harry  do  with  a  bald  head?  (The 

piece  of  hair  he  fools  with  when  he  gets  excited). 

***** 

Why  does  Babe  like  to  go  over  the  West  Side 
(it’s  not  the  view). 

***** 

Julia  must  have  a  nice  comfortable  stump  in 
front  of  her  house.  He  likes  it.  Why  does  Shirley 
wish  she  were  still  in  Junior  High? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Who  did  Harry  escort  to  the  prom  that  makes 
him  so  secretive? 

Babe  isn’t  getting  jealous  of  Mary  is  she? 

*  jjc  *  * 

Has  Betty  been  deserted? 

It  seems  as  though  Abbie’s  mind  has  gone  to 
Winchester,  or  is  it  Reading? 

Why  didn’t  Mary  Ellingwood  go  to  the  prom 
with  Smitty? 

Who  is  Mae  interested  in  in  Winchester  center? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  do  Eleanor  McCall  and  Shirley  Fenton  like 

to  bring  eggs  to  El’s  aunt  on  Wright  Street??? - 

Answer  in  next  issue. 

***** 

Song  Titles  Personified 

“Home  Town’’ — Jean  Akeson’s  Burlington 

“They  Go  Wild,  Simply  Wild  Over  Me”— Bud  Carroll 

“Martha” — Dave  Kimball 

“Three  Little  Fishes” — H.  Marion,  J.  Gunter,  J.  Mc- 
Garry 

“Our  Love”— Helen  Larson 
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“You  Must  Have  Been  a  Beautiful  Baby” — Cameron 
Greene 

“Gotta  Get  Some  Shut-Eye” — Joe  McGarry 

*  *  #  *  * 

Who  would  have  thought  that  such  a  little  girl 
as  Jean  Robinson  could  have  given  such  a  big  puff 
as  to  blow  out  all  the  candles  on  her  Birthday  Cake 
at  the  first  try? 

*  9fC  *  *  * 

This  place  will  never  be  the  same  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  senior  class  has  graduated.  Who  would  dare 
to  say  it  will  be  better  or  worse? 

jfc  *  *  *  * 

We  wonder  what  the  bricks  are  for  over  at  the 
Countryside. 

Vivian  with  no  trouble  at  all  walks  away  with 
all  the  prizes  in  sight.  What  that  girl  doesn’t  know 
isn’t  worth  knowing. 

S|C  *  Sfc  Sfc 

Maybe  you  don’t  think  “Ouchy”  Sherburne  en¬ 
joyed  the  rehearsals  for  the  Senior  Play? 

#  *  * 

The  Senior  Reception — The  last  dcund-up.  Boo! 
Hoo! 

(  lass  Notes  From  My  Little  Red  Book 
I 

Who  is  popular  young  lady  whose  theme  song 
has  been  changed  from  “Sweethearts”  to  “I’m  No¬ 
body’s  Sweetheart  Now”? 

II 

Why  doesn’t  Jimmie  say  those  three  little  words, 
“This  is  it,”  to  Barbara? 

III 

Why  has  Annie  C.  suddenly  become  extremely 
interested  in  horses?  Could  it  be  that  that  old  love 
is  being  revived? 

IV 

Where  did  Jean.  Anne,  and  Claire  go  one  day 
with  the  car,  and  who  did  they  see  there?  Quite  a 
spot,  girls! 

V 

Ask  the  members  of  the  Senior  Play  about  the 
roller-skating  party.  It  was  a  banging  success,  I 
hear. 

VI 

My  Oh  My!  How  did  Joe  Me.  ever  get  the  name 
“eyes.” 

VII 

“Monkeys  is  the  craziest  people,”  says  John  Gun¬ 
ter  who  at  that  point  reaches  for  a  bag  of  nuts 
which  is  concealed  in  his  pockets. 

VIII 

Bud  Carroll  had  a  nasty  experience  one  night 


and  ever  since,  his  only  response  when  speaking  of 
the  matter  is  eggs-actly. 

IX 

“She’s  up,  She’s  down,  She’s  up,  She’s  down.” 
It’s  not  a  boxing  bout,  but  a  girl’s  varied  hair-do. 

He  *  *  *  * 

A  very  interesting  discussion  about  the  Class 
outing  was  going  on  in  Room  10  and  various  places 
were  named.  Finally  when  no  place  could  be  de¬ 
cided  on,  J.  McGarry  asked  if  the  swan-boats  were¬ 
n’t  out  in  the  Boston  Gardens. 

What  Seniors  went  to  Chinatown  after  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Prom  and  saw  one  Chinaman? 

Who  can  find  a  better  trio?  Norma  (brunette) 
Kay  (blond)  and  Dot  (redhead)? 

Hs  H*  %  Hs 

The  girls  of  I  C  should  be  good  cooks  after  all 
the  experiments  they  did  with  food  in  the  laboratory. 

He  Sfc  H«  H« 

Who  is  this  “Ned”  that  Kay  -is  always  talking 
about? 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  Look  Into  the  Future  of  IIIB4 

Margaret  Garnet — Secretary  to  the  President 
June  Nardone — Great  Sculptress 
Charlotte  Long — Making  the  Headlines 
Roger  McDonald — Professor  at  Wellesley 
Pearl  McCarthy — Singing  with  Tommy  Dorsey’s 
B'and 

Mildred  Patterson — Big  League  Woman  Player 
Ruth  McGuire — Devoted  to  her  family 
Stanley  Leanos — On  Eddie  Cantor’s  Program 
Alice  McGuerty — Million  Dollar  Baby 
Santa  Procopio — On  the  Stage. 

We  all  wish  to  extend  our  best  wishes  to  “Bot- 
chie”  Jensen.  He  has  his  hands  full,  it  seems. 

Announcement: 

Hazel  Van  Putten  has  changed  her  first  name  to 
“Muscles,”  if  you  please. 

1IIB4 

Song  Suiters: 

Heaven  Can  Wait — As  long  as  there  is  school. 
The  Angels  Sing — When  we  do  not  know  our 
Physiology. 

I’m  Building  A  Sailboat  of  Dreams — An  A  in 
Bookkeeping. 

Hold  Tight — Till  the  end  of  June. 

Little  Skipper — Rodger  McDonald. 

So  Rare — Arthur  doing  shorthand. 

Chance  to  Dream — In  a  study. 
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As  Two  B'ugs  in  a  Rug — Charlotte  and  Pearl  to¬ 
gether. 

I  Never  Knew  Heaven  Could  Speak — The  bell  at 
the  end  of  periods. 

I’m  Happy  About  the  Whole  Thing — Vacation 
soon. 

sfc  sfc  sfc  sjs 

IIIBPs  Movie  Stand-ins 

Charlotte  Long — Martha  Raye 
Frank  Queen — Mickey  Rooney 
Santa  Prccopio — Katherine  Hepburn 
Margaret  Nelson — Margaret  Sullivan 
Angelo  Naticchioni — ’Eddie  Cantor 
William  Leonard — Andy  Devine 
Stanley  Leanos — Bobby  Jordan 
Pearl  McCarthy — Ann  Rutherford 
June  N'ardone — Lucille  Ball 
Ina  Nardicchio — Nan  Grey 
Joseph  Shelzo — Jack  Benney 

If 

Ruth  A.  McGuerty 
If  things  would  only  happen 
Just  the  way  we  planned  them  to, 

The  world  would  lack  variety — 

I’d  hate  it,  wouldn’t  you? 


Bob  Brabant  .  Dentist 

John  Morrow  .  Inventor 

Dominic  Labriola. .  .Chemist  and  owner  of  distillery 
plant 

Dorothy  Andreason  .  Nurse 

Ferny  McGuerty  .  Gigolo 

Ernie  Doherty  .  Doctor 

Roy  Doucette  .  Farmer 

John  Greski  . Editor  of  Newspaper 

Edmund  Haverty  .  Assistant  Editor 

Evelyn  Black  .  Nurse 

May  Murphy  .  Housewife 

Ruby  Hutchinson  .  Stenographer 

Charlie  Doherty  . Used  car  business 

Grace  Danca  .  Housewife 

Harold  Berquist  .  Machinist 

sfc  sfc  Sfc  5k 

Wc.nder  why  R.  Ross  doesn’t  go  home  by  Clinton 
Street  nowadays?  “In  the  doghouse,  Ray?’’ 

H:  *  $  $  * 


There  are  witnesses  to  prove  that  Betty  Dickson 
actually  chews,  masticates,  and  swallows  paper. 

Teacher:  Commencement  will  probably  be  on  the 

21st. 

Anne  C.:  I  think  graduation  is  the  21st. 


Room  28 

Tallest  Girl — Doris  Hanson 
Tallest  Boy — Charles  Cavanaugh 
Shortest  Girl — Jennie  Jemas 
Shortest  Boy — David  Kee 
B'est  Looking  Girl — Doris  Hanson 
Best  Looking  Boy — David  Kee 
Best  Dressed  Girl — Antoinette  Dorandi 
Best  Dressed  Boy — Francis  Garrity 
Most  Studious  Girl — Emma  Brooks 
Most  Studious  B'oy— Robert  Finnegan 
Smartest  Girl — ©oris  Hanson 
Smartest  Boy — Robert  Finnegan 
Quietest  Girl— Pauline  Hooper 
Quietest  Boy — Edward  Andreason 
Nicest  Girl  Antoinette  Dorandi 
Nicest  Boy — Angelo  Masotta 
Best  Sport — Arthur  Putnam 
Class  Baby — Francis  Cannon 
Class  Joker — Charles  Cavanaugh 
Most  Talkative  Girl — Louise  Corsetti 
Most  Talkative  Boy — Albert  Spence 

He  *  *  *  * 

Professions  of  the  graduates  of  Section  1G 

Edward  Clark  .  Horse  doctor 

Joe  Cogan  .  Cartoonist 

Bud  Carroll  .  Professor 

Peggy  Manley  .  Secretary 

Ozzy  Moore  . Retired 

Foot  Neergard  .  Mad  Chemist 

Katherine  Donohue  .  Nurse 


One  day  it  was  too  rainy  for  Joe  Romaine  to 
come  to  school;  the  next  day  it  was  too  sunny  for 
him  to  come. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Martha  West  maintains  she  enjoyed  the  Senior 
play,  but  hew  could  she  see  the  play  from  away  back 
in  the  rear  balcony. 

He  H*  * 

Dick  Dickson  is  a  very  good  prognostigator ;  his 
specialty  is  foretelling  algebra  tests. 

He  He  sj:  Jft 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  a  look  into 
Burwell’s  diary. 

He  $  *  *  * 

Questions  and  Answers  in  Class  cf  IIC1.  Ques¬ 
tion:  What  is  that  peculiar  odor  that  arises  evei’y 
time  that  Roland  Dickson  enters  the  room? 

Answer:  The  hair  tonic  in  his  hair. 

Question:  Does  Ed  McCall  really  curl  his  hair 
every  night? 

Answer:  It  appears  so. 

Question:  Why  is  it  that  the  girls  of  this  section 
flutter  their  hands  when  asked  an  unexpected  ques¬ 
tion  in  class? 

Answer:  How  should  we  know! 

He  sfc  *  sje  * 

Question:  Who  in  IIC1  has  the  best  “school  girl” 
complexion? 
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Answer:  It’s  a  close  race  between  Dick  Wey¬ 
mouth  and  Bud  Twcmbly. 

***** 

Question:  What  is  Martha  West’s  avocation? 

Answer:  She  is  a  dairymaid  on  her  father’s  dairy 
farm.  Her  tasks  are  milking  the  cows  and  churning 
the  butter. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Bob  Temple,  “maestro”  to  you,  will  give  free  vi¬ 
olin  lessons  to  anyone  who  wants  them.  The  only 
accompaniement  for  his  superb  music  (??)  is  his  de¬ 
lightful  crooning  (??)  (For  that,  he  charges  $.10) 

***** 

Inch  Cavicchi  and  Bob  Temple  have  some  swing 
band.  Inch  at  the  trumpet  (he’s  not  quite  as  “corny” 
as  Harry  James)  and  Bob  at  the  violin.  He,  also, 
leads  the  “band.” 

P.S.  Martha  West  was  asked  to  join  the  band, 
but  she  claims  she  isn’t  good  enough. 

***** 


Woburn  is  now  favored  by  a  new  farm  on  Pleas¬ 
ant  Street.  It  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
a  local  dairy  maid  who  is  a  pupil  in  our  own  “junior 
class.”  She  also  serves  “fresh  fish.” 

***** 


Census  of  II  Cl 

Best  Dressed  Girl  . Martha  West 

Best  Dressed  Boy  .  Rpland  Twombly 

Best  Looking  Girl  .  Patricia  Rolland 

Best  Looking  Boy  .  Joseph  Romaine 

Most  Studious  Girl  .  Esther  Wilbur 

Most  Studious  Boy  .  Harold  Burwell 

Smartest  Girl  .  Helen  Parshley 

Smartest  Boy  .  Richard  Cavicchi 

Best  Looking  Hair  (Girl’s)  . Ellen  Neilson 

Best  Looking  Hair  (Boy’s)  .  Edward  McCall 

Most  Stepper  Outer .  Martha  West 

Most  Athletic . Margaret  McHugh,  Louise  Bemis 

Best  Speaker  and  Speller . Joseph  Romaine 

Best  Pals . Kathleen  Doherty  and  Jean  Marion 

Chief  Cook  and  Bottle  Washer  .  .  Rishard  Weymouth 

The  Tall  Twins  . 

.  Elizabeth  Tilton  and  Thelma  McLatchey 

The  Shorty  Twins  . .  iEllen  Kasanos  and  Una  Cooper 
Head  Beautician,  Dietician,  Musician,  and  Dialeti- 
tion  .  Roland  Dickson 


***** 
Prophecy  of  I1IB2 


Lois  Love  .  Still  talking  to  E.  Me. 

J.  McLaughlin  .  Frank  Buck’  second 

R.  DeTeso  .  Dressmaker 

J.  Langone  . Owner  of  a  large  concern 

F.  Klayda  . Working  in  the  Gelatin 

E.  McCauley  .  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  second 

John  Gilgun  .  Champion  Golfer 

Louise  Corsetti .  Opera  Singer 


Barbara  McLatchey  . . . 

. —  Still  trying  to  translate  Shorthand 


Elizabeth  Dango .  Hairdresser 

John  Chase  .  still  Bashful 

Betty  Legget  .  Still  running  around  in  circles 

Eleanor  Garrity  .  Nurse 

***** 


Pve  Got  Them  on  My  List 

The  generous  soul  who  shoves  ice  cream  in  your 
face  and  shouts,  “Have  a  bite!”  in  your  ear.  .  .  . 

The  person  in  back  of  you,  who,  during  a  five 
minute  test,  jabs  you  with  a  pencil  and  asks  in  a 
stage  whisper,  “What’s  the  answer  to  the  second 
one?”  .  .  . 

The  jolly  good  fellows  who  charge  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor  four  abreast,  mowing  down  all  in  their  path.  .  .  . 

The  “Oh,  look!  ’-ers”  who  at  times  most  in¬ 
convenient  grasp  you  by  the  arm  and  tell  you  to  look 
at  something  you  have  already  seen.  .  .  . 

Those  incurable  addicts  who,  at  Assembly,  clam¬ 
ber  back  and  forth,  trying  to  find  a  suitable  locale 
(n.b.  they  never  do).  .  .  . 

As  for  these  and  the  many  others  whom  I  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  mention  here,  well,  all  I 
can  say  is — I’ve  got  them  all  on  my  list! 

***** 

“My  Margarita,” 

“I  can  get  along  without  you  very  well,”  but 
I’ll  call  for  you  “This  evening  at  a  quarter  to  nine” 
“When  the  Deep  Purple  Falls”  to  take  you  to  “The 
Darktown  Strutter’s  Ball.” 

Then  “Two  Sleepy  People”  will  return  to  “Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning”  just  like  “Old  Folks  at 
Home.” 

“This  Night”  “I’ll  Hitch  my  Wagon  to  a  Star” 
and  “I’ll  Sing  You  a  Thousand  Love  Songs.”  I  know 
that  “Romance  Runs  in  the  Family”  so  “Are  There 
any  Mere  at  Home  like  You?”  I’m  bringing  a  friend 
along. 

“Hold  Tight”  “We’re  going  to  have  my  favorite 
dish  “Fish.”  “Please  Be  Kind.”  “I  promise  you” 
that  “Our  Love”  is  worthwhile.  “Please  be  Kind.” 

“My  Best  Wishes  to  you” 

Ferdinand 


Marilyn  B'ryenton  .  'Still  playing  the  taps 

Mary  Burnarosa  .  Assistant  to  Elizabeth 

Ethel  Franson  .  Married  to  W.  Ball 

Thomas  Duran . Owner  of  the  Cloverleaf 

Neil  Doherty  .  Clown  for  Rjngling  Bros. 

Ann  Holloran  .  Still  P.  Callahan’s  flame 

Elizabeth  Elenchuck  .  .  Still  trying  to  play  baseball 

Josephine  Jurewicz  . Still  going  for  red  heads 

Dorothy  Finley .  Secretary  to  Mike  Langone 

Carolyn  Grammar  .  Still  studying 

Jean  Delorev  .  Still  going  for  Lux 

Ellen  Johnson  .  Still  a  Blonde 

W.  Anderson  .  Owner  of  a  hat  shop 

W.  Kearns  .  A  pupil  in  night  school 
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J.  Barbas  .  The  Yogey 

M.  Langone  .  Lawyer 


*  *  *  * 

What  three  girls  in  IIIB2  are  seen  playing  base¬ 
ball  in  the  High  School  every  afternoon?  What’s  the 
attraction  on  Salem  St.?  E.F.-E.E.-J.F. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  would  happen  if: 

T.  D.  did  his  homework? 

J.  J.  wasn’t  absent  so  much? 

J.  F.  &  J.  C.  were  seen  together 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  two  girls  in  IIIB2  are  seen  at  the  C.B'.C 
every  Saturday  night.  J.  D.  &  M.  D. 


*  *  *  *  * 

HIB2 

Shortest  Boy  .  joe  Langone 

Shoi  test  Girl  .  Jennie  Jemas 

Tallest  Boy  .  Neil  Doherty 

Tallest  Girl  .  Barbara  McLatchey 

Nicest  Boys  .  Wm,  Anderson  &  Frank  Klayda 

Nicest  Girls  .  .  Elizabeth  Elencliuck  &  “Jo”  Fucarile 

Best  Looking  B'c.y  . Neil  Doherty 

Best  Looking  Girl  .  Lois  Love 

Most  Studious  Girls  . 

.  Carolyn  Grammar  &  Jennie  Jemas 

Most  Studious  Boy  .  Joe  Langone 

Happiest  Boy  .  Thomas  Duran 

Happiest  Girl  .  Ethel  Franson 

Best  Sports  .  Josephine  Fucarile  &  John  Chase 

Best  Dressed  Girl  .  Carolyn  Grammar 

Best  Dressed  B'oy  .  Eddie  McCauley 

Best  Sport  .  Lois  Love 

Quietest  Girl  .  Dotty  McManus 

Quietest  Boy .  John  Chase 

Most  Popular  Girl  .  Ethel  Franson 

Most  Popular  Boy  .  Neil  Doherty 

*  *  *  ^  * 

Why  is  Eddie  McCauley  always  teasing  Lois 
Love?  Maybe  he  likes  to  get  her  mad. 


Class  of  1 1102 — 

Paul  Logue — Our  track  star,  Paul  Logue  is  flash¬ 
ing  around  lately  and  not  only  around  the  track. 

Doris  Lynch — Our  class  will  never  starve  while 
Doris  is  around,  she  always  has  plenty  of  candy. 
Leo  Haley — A  very  lovely  shaver  of  a  boy,  isn’t 

he? 

Pauline  Hooper — Come  in  handy  when  your 
homework  isn’t  done. 

Frances  Frigg — Silent  as  ever,  but  she’s  still 
here. 

Paul  Kenney — Quiet  and  conservative  but  he 
flares  up  every  once  in  a  while. 

Rita  Gallagher — She  starts  off  with  a  bang. 

Paul  Gentile — Is  a  cute  little  boy  called  Booloo. 
Peter  Mostika — The  flashiest  flash  in  the  pan. 
John  McGowan — Is  that  the  boy  I  hear  so  much 
about? 

George  Murray — The  sun  shines  brightly  on 
Georgie. 

Connie  O’Doherty — The  man  that  has  umph. 
Donald  Hitchcock — A  very  smart  boy  who  knows 
his  stuff. 

Patricia  Halliday — Smart!  Studious!  And  full 
of  excuses. 

Richard  Johnson — The  Encyclopedia  of  our 

class. 

Eleanor  McCall — Eleanor  is  always  there  with 
the  answers. 


jfc  s|e  %  %  Jfc 


TO  THE  WOBURN  ROTARY  CLUB 

John  Gunter  ’39 

I’d  like  to  thank  the  Rotary  Club, 
And  I  know  I’m  not  alone, 

For  their  many  acts  of  kindness, 
And  the  spirit  they  have  shown. 


*  sf:  *  *  * 

I  THINK 

Don  Ameche  is  quite  attractive 

Sonia  Henie  is  pretty  active 

Shirley  Temple  is  a  honey 

And  Eddie  Cantor  is  very  funny 

I  think  Harpo  Marx  is  cute 

Even  though  he  is  a  mute 

The  Dead  End  Kids  are  quite  exciting 

Perhaps  because  they’re  always  fighting — 

But  Hollyweed’s  not  my  dominion: 

This  is  only  my  opinion. 

C.  Kiklis,  1941 

*  $  *  *  * 


I  recall  one  special  instance, 

At  Christmas  time  last  year, 
When  they  gathered  sixty  children 
For  dinner,  gifts,  and  cheer. 

They  bought  thirty-six  Reflectors; 

I  hope  that  they  will  find 
This  coming  year  more  prosperous 
Than  the  one  they  leave  behind. 

I  am  writing  this  in  earnest, 

Not  for  something  to  say; 

For  ’tis  my  greatest  desire 
To  be  a  Rotarian  someday. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


Eben  Baker  ’36  is  employed  at  the  Mass.  Gear 
&  Tool  Co.,  Woburn. 

Doris  Scott  ’36  is  working  at  Woolworth’s  in  this 

city. 

Lillian  White  ’36  is  doing  secretarial  work  at 
the  Mass.  Gear  &  Tool  Co. 

Joseph  Griffen  ’36  is  an  usher  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  Woburn. 

Evelyn  Cornett  ’36  is  now  broadcasting  weekly 
over  WMEX. 

Mary  Byron  ’36  is  completing  her  Junior  year 
at  Emanuel  College. 

David  Grey  ’36  is  attending  Harvard  College. 

Mary  Bradley  ’36  attends  Mass.  Art  School. 

Dorothy  Larsen  ’36  attends  Bishop  Lee  School. 

Robert  Slack  ’37  is  employed  by  the  Merrimac 
Chemical  Co.,  Everett. 

Daniel  Stokes  ’37  is  employed  by  the  Merrimac 
Chemical,  Everett. 

Henry  Murray  ’37  is  employed  by  O’Brien’s  Phar¬ 
macy,  Woburn. 

Marion  McLaughlin  ’37  is  attending  Framingham 
Normal  School. 

Betty  Cavicchi  ’37  attends  Simmons  College. 

Evelyn  Given  ’37  is  working  at  the  Mass.  Gear 
&  Tool  Co.,  Woburn. 


James  Cassanos  is  a  student  at  Northeastern 
University. 

Howard  Nichols  ’37  is  a  student  at  Tufts  College. 

Leonard  Rae  ’37  is  studying  at  Suffolk  Law 
School. 

Betty  Crovo  ’37  attends  Portia  Law  School. 

Edward  Comer  ’37  is  a  clerk  in  the  International 
Agricultural  Corporation. 

Thomas  Deechin  ’37,  who  is  noted  for  his  fine  mu¬ 
sic  for  the  recent  “Man  of  Sorrows,”  is  attending 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

George  West  ’37  is  a  Sophomore  at  Amherst 
College. 

Ruth  Erwin  ’37  is  doing  secretarial  work  at  the 
Mass.  Geor  &  Tool  Co. 

Henry  Scott  ’37  is  in  the  Suffolk  Law  School. 

Carl  Anderson  ’37  works  for  the  Atlantic  Gela¬ 
tine  Co.,  Wc.burn. 

Henry  Straueh  ’37  is  working  at  the  Reed  Ham 
Works. 

Connie  Coakley  ’37  works  at  Tom’s  Market,  Wo¬ 
burn. 

Dorothy  Stuart  ’37  is  training  in  Ring’s  Hospital, 
Arlington. 

Margaret  McDonough  ’38  is  doing  secretarial 
work  for  Dr.  James  Devine,  Woburn. 
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EXCHANGES 


“Red  and  Gray,’’  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

We  like  every  feature  of  your  magazine,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  appropriate  remarks  at  the  foot  of  each 
page.  We  should  like  to  reprint: 

“Midsummer  Night 
Shimmering,  shining,  silver  light, 
Flick’ring  shadows  in  the  night, 

Rustling,  reaming,  restless  breeze 
Whisp’ring  of  the  poplar  trees, 

Silent,  slumb’ring,  star-lit  hill, 

Gleaming  waters,  white  and  still — 

All  the  world  about  is  bright, 

Nature’s  beauty  reigns  tonight.’’ 

Thank  you  for  your  comment  on  the  Reflector: 

“Mere  illustrations  would  increase  the 
appeal  of  the  literary  departments,  which 
were  top-rate.’’ 


“The  N'odder,”  East  Boston,  Mass. 

Your  magazine  is,  as  usual,  excellent.  How 
about  a  few  more  stories?  From  ycur  winter  num¬ 
ber,  the  following  joke  was  taken: 

“Lawyer:  ‘When  I  was  a  boy,  my  highest  am¬ 
bition  was  to  be  a  pirate.’ 

Client:  ‘You’re  in  luck.  It  isn’t  every  man  who 
can  realize  the  dreams  of  his  youth.’  ’’ 

“Radiator,”  Somerville,  Mass. 

A  magazine  with  a  remarkable  selection  of  stor¬ 
ies,  many  pages  of  class  notes,  and  a  highly  enter¬ 
taining  Humor  Section.  Thank  you  for  expressing 
your  opinion  of  the  “Reflector”: 

“Your  short  stories,  poems,  and  in  fact  almost 
every  feature  cf  your  magazine  is  of  very  high  stand¬ 
ing.  From  this  paper  the  poem  “Cheerful  Philos¬ 
ophy”  has  been  extracted.” 

We  borrow  the  following  from  your  Humor  Sec¬ 
tion: 

“Actor— ‘Did  you  hear  the  audience  weep  when 
I  died  in  the  last  act?’ 


Critic — ‘Sure.  Could  you  blame  them  when  they 
knew  you  were  only  acting?’  ” 

“Megaphone,”  Country  Day  School. 

We  admire  your  clever  paper.  The  humorous 
sketches  of  amusing  incidents  are  fine.  May  we 
suggest  that  you  develop  a  Humor  Section?  Best 
wishes. 

The  “Review,”  Lowell,  Mass. 

Every  feature,  especially  that  of  your  very  enter¬ 
taining  stories,  is  unusually  fine.  We  enjoyed  your 
“Nursery  Rhymes”  so  much  that  we  are  reprinting 
some  of  them: 

“Rub  a-dub-dub,  three  men  in  a  tub, 

Tsk,  tsk,  that’s  not  sanitary,” 

“I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  know  no  where 
’Gosh.  !I  lose  mire  arrows  that  way.’  ” 

“Under  the  spreading  mistletoe  the  Homely  Co- 
Ed  stood  and  stood  and  stood. — ” 


“The  Dial,”  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

“The  Dial”  maintains  its  high  standards  of  qual¬ 
ity  in  literature,  art,  and  humor.  In  fact,  we  can 
offer  no  suggestions  for  improvement. 

We  acknowledge  the  following  papers: 

“The  Focus,”  “Tradewind,”  “The  Clipper,”  “See- 
kon,”  “The  B'ates  Student,”  “Vermont  Cynic,”  “La- 
sell  News,”  “New  Hampton  Manitou,”  “Beeker  Jour¬ 
nal.”  “Lasell  Leaves,”  “Emerson  College  News,” 
“Bryant  and  Stratton  Journal,”  “Boston  University 
News,”  “The  Bostonia,’  and  “The  Echo.” 

We  appreciate  the  friendly  spirit  shown  by  these 
schools  in  exchanging  magazines  and  helpful  criti¬ 
cisms  with  us  during  the  past  year  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  best  of  success  to  every  one. 

Barbara  Edgett 

Editor. 
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VISIT-  PHONE  -  WRITE 


■  Learn  more  about  Business  Administration.  Secre¬ 
tarial  and  Special  Courses. 

■  See  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  country. 

■  Learn  about  our  system  of  individual  advancement. 

■  Enjoy  working  with  our  excellent  instructors. 

■  Appreciate  what  a  Free  Placement  Department  in 
touch  with  3000  business  concerns  can  do  for  you. 

BRYANT  8c  STRATTON 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

334  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON 

at  the  “ARLINGTON”  subway  station  Telephone  KENmore  6789 


Our  new  Serviced  Checks  permit  you  to  write  and  sign  your 
own  personal  check  without  having  an  account. 

They  cost  only  ten  cents  each,  regardless  of  amount. 


WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS  . 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Burdett  College 


COURSES  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 

Business  Administration- 
Accounting,  Executive's  As¬ 
sistant  (for  men),  Executive 
Secretarial,  Stenographic 
Secretarial,  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  Bookkeeping,  and 
Finishing  Courses. 

One-  and  Two-Year  Programs. 
Previous  commercial  training 
not  required  for  entrance. 
Leading  colleges  represented 
in  attendance.  Students 
from  different  states.  Place¬ 
ment  service  free  to  gradu¬ 
ates.  V:sitors  welcome. 

^IST  YEAR  BEGINS 
°  1  SEPTEMBER,  1939 
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As  an  institution,  Burdett  College  is  now  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  in  which  its 
work  is  done.  Statesmen,  financiers,  bank  officials, 
presidents,  vice-presidents,  treasurers,  and  many 
others  holding  important  business  positions  are 
numbered  among  its  alumni.  Yet  its  pride  as  an 
institution  rests  not  alone  upon  the  achievements 
of  the  illustrious,  but  upon  the  accomplishments 
of  that  large  number  of  men  and  women  who, 
because  of  the  practic.  I  nature  of  the  training 
received,  now  hold  respon-  k 

sible  positions  in  various 
lines  of  business  in  many 
states. 
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Write  or  telephone  for  Day  or  Evening  Catalogue 


156  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON  •  HANcock  6300 


WOBURN  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 


The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1  854 
It  Is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 


Assets  Over  $9,000,000 
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S.  B.  GODDARD  & 
SON  CO. 


I  5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


INSURANCE 


ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX  | 

INSURANCE  £ 

OFFICES  ^ 

WOBURN  —  STONEHAM  —  BOSTON  f 

MASSACHUSETTS  % 
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We  want  your 

FRIENDSHIP 

We  would  like  to  have  your 

INSURANCE 


FRIENDS 


If 


If 


If 


nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along, 

each  every  minute  looked  iafter  himself, 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong, 
nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and 
nobody  thought  about  me, 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  in 
common  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  sombody  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added 
up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


L.  J.  MURPHY 
Your  Druggist 

379  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone  Woburn  1492 
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FANCY  MEATS 


FRESH  VEGETABLES 
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LADIES  and  MENS 

1  FORMAL  CLOTHES 
fO/l  RENTAL 


XVcminA 


•  oecsj  soot 

•  tuicoot 

•  (vumu 

•  Ouu  Mmili  (u'i 
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READ  &  WHITE 


CAPS  and  GOWNS 
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WOBURN 


CO-OPERATIVE 


BANK 


Compliments  of 

STRAND  THEATRE 
WARNER  BROS. _ WOBURN 

Complete  Change  of  Program  on 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY 
Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  7  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 
We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 
Patronize  Your 
HOME  TOWN  THEATRE 
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WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
1939  CLASS  RINGS 
Can  Now  Be  Ordered  at  this  Store 
Girls’  10K  solid  gold  black  onyx  stone  $5.75 
Boys’  10K  solid  gold  black  onyx  stone  $6.50 
Your  Correct  Size  and  Initials  Free 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

Square  Deal  Jeweler 
Next  to  Tanners  National  Bank 
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TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 


COMMERCIAL  and  PERSONAL  CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 
SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
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Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
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CHEVROLET 

OLDSMOBILE 

CADILLAC 

LA  SALLE 


John  H.  Bates  Inc. 


40  WINN  STREET 


WOBURN 
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THE 

ROBBINS  COMPANY 


Manufacturing  Jewelers 

Class  Rings  —  Medals  —  Pins 


80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  £ 
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Patronize 


OIJR  ADVERTISERS 
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Neipris  Clothing  Company 

We  Specialize  in 

Student’s  Clothing 

Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 

WOBURN 

Telephone  0688  Opp.  Strand  Theatre 
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Tel.  Woburn  1506  ♦!♦ 
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Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches  y 

ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 
Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 
369  MAIN  STREET 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 
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WILLIAM  REDDY  $ 
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Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys-at-Law 

Announce  the  Removal  of  their  Offices  to 

THE  FISK  BUILDING 

No.  7  Winn  St.,  Woburn,  Massachusetts 

Edward  Johnson 
Harold  P.  Johnson 
Robert  Johnson 
Kendall  L.  Johnson 
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COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 
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388  BOWDOIN  STREET 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Northeastern 

University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  and 
cultural  education  and  a  vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some 
specific  type  of  useful  employment. 

College  of  Bnsiness  Administration 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND 
FINANCE,  or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Modern  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  including  lectures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions, 
professional  talks  by  business  executives,  and  motion  pictures  of  manufact¬ 
uring  processes,  are  used. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional 
courses  in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL  (with  DIESEL,  AERO¬ 
NAUTICAL  and  AIR  CONDITIONING  options).  ELECTRICAL, 
CHEMICAL,  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION.  General  engineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the 
freshman  vear;  thus  the  student  need  not  make  a  final  decision  as  to  the 
branch  of  engineering  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upperclassmen  in  all  courses, 
provides  for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience  with  classroom 
instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to  earn  a  portion  of  his 
school  expenses  as  well  as  to  make  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable 
in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 

Pre-Legal  Programs  Available 


FOR  CATALOG  —  MAIL  THrS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 
Northeastern  University 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  the 

□  College  of  Liberal  Arts  □  Pre-Legal  Program 

□  College  of  Business  Administration 

□  College  of  Engineering 

Name . 

Address  . . 
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